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Pastoralta 
The Content of Religious Thought 


All historical religions claim that they are concerned with beings 
possessing objective reality and existence. The various acts that 
constitute religion implicitly contain this claim. Worship, prayer, 
cult and even religious fear reach out towards beings that have an 
objective existence of their own. Unless we are satisfied to distort 
the idea of religion completely and wrest it from its original and 
traditional meaning, we have to admit that religion, wherever it 
appears, has to do with God or gods. Every religion says that there 
is a God or that there are gods, and that this God or these gods 
are beings of a superior order exerting a powerful influence over 
human destiny. Behind the veil of visible things it sees other 
invisible beings invested with the attribute of personality and for 
that very reason capable of directing the course of events. Even 
the savage who makes offerings to the enraged torrent has in view, 
not the river as a material entity, but some deity that presides over 
the waters and can stem the floods or allow them to spread devas- 
tation and destruction. Obscured and overlaid though it may be, 
the idea of a personal God or gods is latent in every religion. Only 
the moderns have tried to empty religion of this idea and give us a 
religion without a God or without gods. Such a religion is merely 
an afterthought, a fanciful and arbitrary construction; it is neither 
a spontaneous experience nor a fact of history. Moreover, a re- 
ligion of this type will collapse of itself. It is an abortive and 
futile thing that can make no appeal to the human mind or the 
human heart. Men will have either a religion that rests on an 
objective foundation or none at all. A merely subjective religion 
is an illusion, and man cannot cling to an illusion after he has 
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recognized it as such. All attempts to reduce religion to a con- 
sciously subjective attitude are doomed to failure, as Professor 
Albert C. Knudson rightly remarks: “In modern times various 
efforts have been made to start a religion without God, but the 
results have not been encouraging. No such effort could be success- 
ful without a radical change in the religious nature of man. So long 
as religion implies a trustful feeling of absolute dependence and a 
deep longing for redemption, it will inevitably tend not only toward 
a belief in a superworld, but toward a belief in a transcendent 
personal being’’ (“The Doctrine of God,’ New York City). A re- 
ligion without God may become an academic pastime but it will 
never be a vital power. 

The moderns luxuriate in sentiment and emotion. They want 
the religious emotion because there is something satisfying, elevat- 
ing and expansive about it. They wish to preserve religion as an 
attitude not towards a Person—but just an attitude; they seek to 
worship without an object of worship; they have religious feelings 
about religious feelings but not about religious objects. Man, 
however, is not made that way. His feelings crumble if they are 
not sustained by objects. Religion can have no abiding value if 
it does not transcend itself and attach itself to an objective reality. 
Man’s sentiments do not feed on themselves; they are directed 
towards objects. And that also is true of religion. Aptly Mr. 
W. J. Blyton observes: “Religion as an attitude not toward a liege 
Lord but simply as an attitude does not seem to have a future 
either with the thinker or the many. Humanity, educated and not 
educated, has an eternal bias toward the objective. . . . No, some- 
how we cannot make a religion out of ‘that very fiery particle,’ the 
soul alone. We shall never evoke a mental life from a mind’s intro- 
verted gaze on its own movements; that way lies barrenness and 
astigmatism. The eye is not meant to see itself. And the soul can 
never find a satisfactory or even interesting object of aspiration or 
reverence in itself. That is the recipe for infertility and moral 
death. Man is forever formed to orientate toward his infinitely 
superior Other; ‘beyond his own poor nature and above he looks’ ” 
(“Religion as an Attitude,” in The Hibbert Journal, July, 1930). 
It is quite true that the need for worship is innate in man, and that 
in worshipping he finds deep soul satisfaction; but the matter can- 
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not rest there. To satisfy this profound instinct he has to go out 
of himself and find an object worthy of worship. He fails to dis- 
cover it in himself. He is compelled to seek it outside and above 
himself. His mind has to propose to him a Being invested with 
supreme worth and transcendent dignity. Vacant feelings and ob- 
jectless worship cannot persist. Again we may quote the above- 
mentioned writer: “First of all, as von Hugel used to say, religion 
above all requires a central affirmation of a Reality other and deeper 
than the single soul, however rich; than Humanity, however com- 
plete; than the totality of all finite intelligences and lives, however 
superior to man. Whereas some types of mind are apt to sink 
back upon ‘the quite lonely, individual life of the soul,’ upon a 
Plotinian solus cum solo habit and practice; and even tend to evapo- 
rate the objectivity of religion, to make it subjective instead of 
ontological; instead of affirmation of Fact and life in Fact, a sim- 
mering in sentiment” (Joc. cit.). 

The most important of all the objects of religious thought is 
God. God is the main idea in the whole field of religion. Our 
inquiry then will resolve itself into the question: “How has man 
come to the conviction that there is a God?” Since we have already 
established that religious knowledge is of the same nature and type 
as any other knowledge, it follows that religious convictions flow 
from the same sources from which convictions with regard to other 
matters are derived. If man knows that there is a God, he knows 
it by the same, processes by which he knows other truths. To 
postulate for religious knowledge a separate faculty or a different 
process will ultimately invalidate religious truth and divest it of 
objectivity or certainty. It is the chief error of modern times that 
it has driven in a wedge between religious truth and scientific truth 
and thereby discredited the former. This distinction between scien- 
tific certitude and religious certitude has become a commonplace in 
modern thought. It is unwarranted and unfounded. Declarations 
such as the following which emanates from Dr. C. B. Bazoni, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics at the University of Pennsylvania, 
are all too common and entirely misleading. The Professor states: 
“Science has nothing to say in religion and never can have, since 
religion belongs to the field of esthetics, distinctly separate from 
scientific speculation.” In this the eminent scholar is wrong. Re- 
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ligion does not belong to the field of esthetics, but just as science 
it belongs to the realm of facts, dealing as it actually does with the 
fact of the existence of God or gods. Religion first is a factual 
judgment. It says that there are superior beings who reward or 
punish men, as the case may be. On the basis of this factual judg- 
ment arise value judgments, namely, if there are ruling powers that 
direct the course of cosmic events with intelligence and moral in- 
sight, the world and human life are in accord with human aspira- 
tions and take on value. But the value judgment collapses if the 
underlying factual judgment is proved to be untenable. We can- 
not attribute value and beauty to the universe if there is 
no intelligent and moral personal being that shapes human destinies 
and presides over the drift of cosmic happenings. In that case 
no value judgment can stand; the world will inevitably become ugly 
and human existence worthless. Religion rests on solid facts, and 
facts are a matter of knowledge. Of course, .the good professor 
shares the superficial view that religion is a mere attitude, and at 
that an attitude towards nothing or an arbitrarily created fictitious 
value. He overlooks the fact that all historical and practical re- 
ligions have to do with divine beings of some kind, and that it is 
only the academically constructed religion of our days, which really 
no one practises and which exists merely in the minds of psychol- 
ogists, that has to do with cosmic values. 


Psychological and Historical Origin of Religious Ideas 

Anthropological research strongly favors the conclusion that the 
first religious ideas of man were due to a primitive revelation. One 
of the strongest reasons for this conclusion is the fact that, as far as 
we can ascertain, monotheism was prior to polytheism. The older 
religious ideas are purer than the more recent ones. Polytheism 
and the other abominations that go with it are manifestly corrup- 
tions that followed the general degradation of man. Evidence is 
accumulating to prove that the nearer we get to origins the clearer 
is the idea of God. Thus, Msgr. A. Le Roy writes: “Observers 
have been compelled to admit that primitive tribes possess a purer 
and more definite notion of God the more they are removed from a 
later supervening culture.” * Summing up the testimony of modern 


1“La Religion des Primitifs” (Paris). 
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ethnological research, we may say with two noted authors: “That 
there was a deterioration of the high concept of the Deity in the 
course of time, that idolatry and the gross rites associated with cer- 
tain primitive religions were subsequent developments, is the verdict 
of modern ethnology. .. . As we go around the world, we every- 
where find vestiges of belief in one God, the Father of mankind... . 
The more widely research among primitive tribes of today is extend- 
ed, the more evidence of their monotheistic beliefs accumulates.” ? 


These ethnological facts would indicate that at the beginning of 
human history stands a high type of religion, which in the course 
of history was corrupted and perverted. As we can hardly con- 
ceive that religious knowledge so definite in its details and so un- 
adulterated in its content could result from unaided human reason, 
we would naturally attribute it to a direct divine revelation. In 
this we are confirmed by the account given in the first chapters of 
Genesis. 

With the historical origin of religious ideas we are not, how- 
ever, at the present concerned. Our problem is that of the psycho- 
logical origin. Even if the original religious ideas of man were re- 
vealed to him, his reason compelled him to-reflect on them and to 
justify them to his questioning mind. The mental processes of the 
subsequent verification of a truth derived from revelation or trans- 
mitted by social tradition are essentially the same as those by which 
we originally discover a truth. That same faculty, then, which is 
capable of finding logical confirmation for a truth that has at first 
been accepted on other grounds than internal evidence, can by its 
own efforts arrive at the cognition of this truth, provided of course 
the latter does not belong to the supernatural order. Unquestion- 
ably such original discovery of a truth will of necessity be a slower, 
more laborious and more difficult process than mere verification, 
still if patiently pursued without interference from disturbing and 
deflecting factors will eventually lead to the same goal. Leaving 
aside, then, at the moment the fascinating question of the historical 
origin of religious ideas, we will give our attention to the problem 
of the psychological genesis of these ideas. From all we have said 
it is patent that this problem is identical with the question of the 


2 Muntsch-Spalding, “Introductory Sociology” (New York City). 
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genesis of the idea of God. We may formulate our question in the 
following manner : “How did the conviction of the existence of God 
arise in the mind of man?” 

If we take the actual present, it is plain that the idea of God 
comes to us by way of teaching. Long before we are capable of 
reasoning out the matter independently for ourselves, we have 
already accepted the belief in God on authority. Religious knowl- 
edge, like the bulk of all other knowledge, is part of our social 
inheritance. We discover God as little as we discover that the earth 
is round or that this globe on which we live revolves around the sun. 
These and many other valuable truths we are taught at an early 
stage of our childhood. When we have reached full intellectual 
maturity, we may subject them to a critical reéxamination and in 
this manner attain to a more personal and intimate knowledge. It 
is desirable that each adult individual obtain this personal insight. 
To satisfy the natural craving for personal and rational conviction, 
our textbooks of theodicy elaborately state the rational proofs for 
the existence of God. Useful and, if you will, necessary as these 
arguments are, they rarely in our days for the first time produce 
knowledge concerning God but merely confirm the knowledge that 
has been gained from social tradition. Few individuals can reach 
the state of independent personal reflection in a social atmosphere 
that is permeated with religious ideas without imbibing some of 
these ideas. This traditional or social character of religious knowl- 
edge is no argument against its validity. It merely shows that re- 
ligious knowledge is handed down from generation to generation in 
the same manner as all other knowledge is transmitted. 

This fact that religious ideas now reach the individual through 
social channels nowise proves that these ideas are social inventions. 
We might as well say that the principles of mathematics are social 
inventions because they also are transmitted by social agencies. If 
Professor William James says that religious conviction is “faith in 
someone else’s faith,” this in a sense is true, but it does not dis- 


credit religious conviction since it is true of all other knowledge, 
which also at first is accepted on someone’s authority and only at a 
much later stage verified by personal and critical reflection. How- 
ever, it is on this slender basis that the theory of the social origin 
of religious beliefs has been built. Now, it is undoubtedly true that 
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men dislike mental effort and, as a consequence, are but too willing 
to adopt uncritically the religious tenets of their social environment ; 
and it is on account of this intellectual laziness that religious errors 
are carried from generation to generation. Again, that is not 
typical of religious ideas but equally applies to other domains of in- 
formation, where in a like manner errors are perpetuated because 
men shrink from the intellectual labor involved in critical reflection. 
The lower the intellectual level of a community, the more pro- 
nounced is the willingness to accept the socially transmitted ideas, 
including the religious ones, without any attempt at critical reéx- 
amination. Even our own generation, boasting of its intellectual 
independence, has not entirely outgrown this mental slovenliness 
and is in many respects as credulous as the most uncultured savages. 
Thus it is that false religions possess such a tenacious life. 

That the transmission of religious ideas was organized and 
socialized at a very early stage of social development proves conclu- 
sively that men from the beginning attached a superior importance 
to knowledge of the religious kind and made every effort to pre- 
serve it for posterity. But society did not originate religious ideas; 
it did, however, look upon the secure transmission and conservation 
of these ideas as a task of vital moment. In response to this urgent 
need of ensuring the religious heritage of the group against pos- 
sible loss there arose in the remote and dim past of the race a dis- 
tinct priestly class, whose office it was to act as the custodian of 
religious traditions and to discharge the various duties connected 
with religion. Society is characterized by a division of function 
and labor. When a need becomes strongly felt, a class springs into 
existence to minister to this need. The basic need of defense against 
aggression from without very early created the military class; the 
need of preserving order within the group gave rise to the govern- 
ing class; the religious need, as imperative as the need of defense 
and order, produced a separate priestly class. The priesthood is 
one of the oldest classes and has always been held in high esteem, 
which proves two things: first, that religion is one of the basic 
needs of humanity, and, second, that the objects with which it is 
concerned are placed on a very high plane by the common consent 
of men so that the sacredness attaching to them elevates the class 
consecrated to their service. 
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The Priesthood and the Origin of Religion 

In this connection we may briefly dispose of a very shallow and 
superficial theory which makes the absurd claim that religion is the 
invention of the priesthood. ‘This is an inversion of the real facts. 
It is the demand that creates the supply. Men would not have ac- 
cepted the priesthood unless they felt a real need for it, just as they 
would not accept a teaching class if they did not realize the necessity 
of education. Institutions always rise in answer to a need and main- 
tain themselves only as long as the need remains. An institution 
that renders no real service to society can never attain to universality 
and is bound to be short-lived. It is ridiculous to think that a small 
class of men could have perpetrated such a gigantic fraud on hu- 
manity, and that men in return should have surrounded them with 
special honor and reverence. No elaborate argument is required 
to show the absurdity of a contention that is so utterly at variance 
with common sense and that tries to make us believe that the human 
race has been and still is the dupe of a few clever tricksters. We 
may dismiss the matter with an illuminating paragraph from Pro- 
fessor Auguste Sabatier, who writes as follows: “When I hear it 
said, ‘Priests made religion,’ | simply ask, ‘And who, pray, made 
the priests?’ In order to create a priesthood, and in order that that 
invention should find general acceptance with the people that were 
to be subject to it, must there not have been already in the hearts of 
men a religious sentiment that would clothe the institution with a 
sacred character? The terms must be reversed: it is not the priest- 
hood that explains religion, but religion that explains the priest- 
hood” (“Outlines of a Philosophy of Religion,” New York City). 

To assert that religious beliefs are social products is an equivocal 
statement that cannot be accepted without a proper distinction. If 
it is taken to mean that the content of religious knowledge has been 
created by society and authoritatively imposed on the members of 
the community, it is wrong. If, however, it intends to say nothing 
more than that religious knowledge has been gradually built into a 
systematic whole and transmitted by social agencies, it is true: for 
that is exactly what happens with regard to all knowledge; society 
does not invent it but gathers and transmits it. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 




















HOMILETIC EXEGESIS 
By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The title of this paper is ambiguous. It could very properly be 
understood to contemplate the use and interpretation of Scripture 
in any sermon, since the word Homiletics covers all kinds of 
preaching. Perhaps some emphasis of peculiarity can attach to the 
title, however, taken in an etymological derivation and applied to 
what are called Homilies, and particularly to that ancient form 
(now styled variously the “First” and the “Fourth” Form) which 
comments separately and successively on the verses of the pericope. 

The preceding paper on “The Mystical Sense in Preaching” 
recorded the view of Bishop Bonomelli that in our day it is desir- 
able to explain the literal meaning rather than the possible mystical 
meanings—or any one of them—to our congregations. He grounds 
his moral applications on the literal sense, and proposes to himself 
to “say nothing or very little of the mystical sense, for the reason 
that an occasion to do so will rarely present itself, and if it should 
it is not always easy to make the sense clear or to deduce from it any 
profitable lesson.” 


I 

It so happens that the Gospel selection for the Fourth Sunday 
after Pentecost gives an exceptional opportunity for introducing 
the mystical or typical sense, and the Bishop avails himself of the 
opportunity to do so. Having arrived at the third verse of the 
pericope (“Jesus seeing the two boats went up into one of them 
that was Simon’s”), he comments as follows on the words I have 
quoted : “Jesus having finished speaking to the multitude and wish- 
ing to escape from it and to perform the miracle [the great draught 
of fishes], of which we shall speak presently, entered into one of 
the boats, which, the Evangelist informs us, was that of Simon 
Peter. Of course, you well know that Jesus Christ could not do 
anything at hazard; no man of sense does so act, and how could He 
who is Wisdom itself? Even seriously to entertain such a thought 
would be blasphemy. Why, then, did Jesus of the two boats select 
that of Peter, and on it move out into the lake and there perform 
the miracle? And why does the Evangelist St. Luke specially note 
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this fact? The Fathers see in this fact a premonition of the su- 
preme power which Jesus later conferred on St. Peter. We cannot 
be saved unless we accept the doctrine of Jesus Christ; now where 
does Jesus announce this doctrine? From what boat does He 
preach to men? From Peter’s boat; we must, therefore, be in 
Peter’s boat if we would learn the true teaching of Jesus Christ. 
The boat is the symbol of the Church, of this there is no possible 
doubt ; the Fathers, interpreters, and ancient symbolism all bear wit- 
ness to it. But there are many boats or churches, which call them- 
selves the boats or churches of Jesus Christ. There is the boat of 
the Greek Church, of the Nestorian Church, of the Eutychian 
Church, of the Russian, of the Anglican, and of others. Each of 
these noisily protests that it is the boat, or the Church of Christ, 
and warns men to enter into it if they would be saved. Now I ask: 
‘Where is Christ?’ From what boat does He teach? From Peter’s 
boat and not from the boat of any of the others. Let us then 
always remain in Peter’s boat, confident that there Jesus Christ is 
with us, and that having Him we have also His teaching and His 
truth.” He adds a footnote longer than this whole excerpt, on 
some of the “many boats or churches,” ending with the Anglican 
Church, “of which,” he says, “there is no need to speak. The 
solemn declaration of the Holy See, regarding the nullity of Angli- 
can Orders, a declaration made necessary because of special circum- 
stances, has added another obstacle to preéxisting ones and makes 
still more difficult its return to Catholic unity” (III, 135). 

Bishop Bonomelli concludes his reference to the other boats with 
a brief allusion to the Anglican Church. It so chanced that very 
recently I was reading the volume entitled “Preachers and Teachers” 
by J. G. Simpson, D.D., Canon of Manchester, who dedicated it 
to the members of the Leeds Clergy School to whom he had lec- 
tured for ten years on preaching. Among various notable preachers 
whom he discusses (to live among whom, “not to catch their man- 
ner, but to absorb their spirit,” is “the best preparation for preach- 
ing,” he remarks in the first sentence of his Preface), he gives ten 
pages “to a famous English preacher who still lives in his sermons, 
and whom we almost seem to see before us as we turn his pages. 
Hugh Latimer, honest Hugh Latimer, belongs to the Homeric age 
of English preaching. His sermons are not art but nature,” etc. 
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(p. 7). He quotes Latimer’s comment on the boat of Peter: “Well, 
He comes to Simon’s boat, and why rather to Simon’s boat than to 
another? I will answer, as I find by experience in myself. I came 
hither to-day from Lambeth in a wherry; and when I came to take 
boat, the watermen came about me, as the manner is, and he would 
have me: I took one of them. Now ye will ask me, why I came in 
that boat rather than in another? Because I would go into that 
that I see stand next me; it stood more commodiously for me. And 
so did Christ by Simon’s boat: it stood nearer for Him, He saw a 
better seat in it. A good natural reason. Now come the papists, 
and they will make a mystery of it: they will pick out the supremacy 
of the Bishop of Rome in Peter’s boat.” 

Upon this lovely piece of exegesis, Canon Simpson comments: 
“Poor Papists! They had a poor chance in England while Latimer 
was preaching!” Meanwhile, he introduced the excerpt from Lati- 
mer with this disclaimer as to the just interpretation of the Evan- 
gelist’s text: “The following piece of Biblical exegesis, which may 
be right or wrong (that is not to our purpose), illustrates Latimer’s 
method” (pp. 13, 14). But “right or wrong” is assuredly some- 
what to the purpose of any expounder of God’s Word, and to the 
purpose as well of a lecturer on preaching who praises “honest 
Hugh Latimer.’”’ But the Canon of Manchester was himself row- 
ing through exceedingly troubled waters, as his frequent disclaimers 
of any intention to take sides in Anglican controversies and Anglican 
scissions will sufficiently demonstrate. 

On the other hand, we find the Anglican Baring-Gould pleading 
strongly for a mystical interpretation of Sacred Scripture, in the 
Introduction to his “Post-Medizval Preachers” : “We hear but little 
in modern sermons of the mystical interpretation of Scripture, 
which was so common in all earlier ages of the Church. . . . Cer- 
tainly modern preachers are ready enough to give us the most super- 
ficial interpretation of Scripture, ana rarely trouble themselves with 
probing the depths of Holy Writ for fresh lessons and new beauties. 
. .. Our modern divines are content with the troubled sea of criti- 
cism, and pay no heed, and give no thought, to the manifold beauties 
and wonders of the tranquil deeps of God’s mind, above which they 
are content to toss. . .. Commentators on Scripture, such as Scott 
and Henry, really fill pages and volumes with the most deplorable 
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twaddle, and exhibit conclusively their utter incapacity for commen- 

tating on any single passage of Scripture. Not only are their 
comprehensions too dull to grasp the moral lessons in the least 
below the surface, but they entirely ignore the mystical signification 
of the events recorded in the Sacred Writings. To the Medizval 
divines and those who followed their steps, every word of Scripture 
had its value” (pp. 37-39). 

In his “Life of Jesus Christ according to the Gospel History,” 
Fr. Maas, S.J., does not speak of the typical value given to the boat 
of Simon; but Bishop Le Camus remarks: “Then turning toward 
the two boats down upon the shore, He entered one of them; it was 
Simon’s. This incident, apparently fortuitous, but which was in- 
timately connected with Jesus’ particular intentions with regard to 
His disciple, was a presage of the primacy which, later on, He 
would give him in the Church; and, in truth, for eighteen centuries 
Jesus has ever remained seated in Peter’s bark teaching the Chris- 
tian society with the most indefectible authority” (I, 361). In his 
volume of “Meditations on the Life of Christ,” Fr. Meschler, S.J., 
writes of the same incident and of Peter’s share in it: “His little 
ship is the Church, in which Christ is, teaches, catches fish and works 
miracles. The object of the Church and of Peter’s ship is the catch- 
ing of fish, which, according to our Saviour’s words, is a symbol of 
the salvation of souls” (I, 284). Of course, one could fill volumes 
with similar testimonies to the Catholic view that in this incident 
there is found room for a just mystical or typical interpretation ; 
but I will conclude my illustrations with a slight excerpt from Fr. 
Chapman’s “The Heart of the Fathers,” issued in 1931. In the 
peroration of the sermon (or sermonette) for the Fourth Sunday 
after Pentecost, he writes: “It was to St. Peter’s boat, then, that the 
Lord came. .. . Nor does it take any deep mysticism of mind to see 
in all this a type and prophecy of the Catholic Church” (p. 224). 


Il 

The present paper deals with the First Form of Homily, and not 
with sermons in general; and its purpose is to suggest the propriety 
of Bishop Bonomelli’s method, namely, the literal explanation of 
the text in any pericope rather than the mystical or typical. A 
reader may be tempted to consider the first part of this paper as a 
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recommendation of the mystical or typical sense in our commentary 
on a pericope. But, as Bishop Bonomelli noted, the employment of 
the mystical sense would be an exception to the general rule. In 
order to illustrate this view that such an interpretation ought to be 

rare, we may consider the comment of St. Bede the Venerable on 

the Gospel selection for the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost, as I 

find it in the Catena Aurea (or Commentaries on the Gospels from 

the Fathers) of St. Thomas Aquinas: “Now, mystically, the two 

ships represent circumcision and uncircumcision. The Lord sees 

these, because in each people He knows who are His, and by seeing 

—that is, by a merciful visitation—He brings them nearer the 

tranquillity of the life to come. The fishermen are the doctors of 

the Church, because by the net of faith they catch us, and bring us 

as it were ashore to the land of the living. But these nets are at 

one time spread out for catching fish, at another washed and folded 

up. For every time is not fitted for teaching, but at one time the 

teacher must speak with the tongue, and at another time we must 
discipline ourselves. The ship of Simon is the primitive Church, 
of which St. Paul says: ‘He that wrought effectually in Peter to 
the Apostleship of circumcision.’ The ship is well called one, for 
in the multitude of believers there was one heart and one soul” 
(IV, 173-4, Oxford transl.). 

Carried into very minute particularizations of facts or circum- 
stances, and into indecisive speculations of a mystical character 
based on the facts or circumstances, a preacher may really cloud the 
important point at issue. The typical interpretation as expounded 
by Bishops Bonomelli and Le Camus—both of them illustrations of 
excellent present-day scholarship—of the choice made by Our Lord 
of “the bark of Peter” appears to be smothered by the references 
of St. Bede to circumcision and uncircumcision and to the minute 
details of washing and folding the nets. But this Primacy of Peter 
shines out with glaring power in a wisely constructed typical inter- 
pretation. And the “wisecrack” of honest Hugh Latimer is an 
illustration of that dull incomprehension of Scripture alluded to in 
terms of strongest denunciation by Baring-Gould. 

Obviously enough, an occasional use of the mystical interpreta- 

tion is advisable. But a bent of ours towards mystical senses may 
easily result in confounding, rather than instructing, our patient 
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congregations. We are best assured of doctrinal success in preach- 
ing by sticking to the literal sense of Holy Writ. And the abun- 
dance of commentaries which stick to that literal sense, and which 
we may consult with ease and profit, ought to make preaching in 
the First Form of Homily both pleasantly instructive to the people 
(who love, with supernatural instinct, the plain words of the Bible) 
and a facile homiletic exercise on our own part. 

In this connection it may be worthy of note that, as was remarked 
above, Ir. Maas does not touch upon the typical implication in the 
Gospel reference to Our Lord’s particular choice of Simon’s boat. 
Neither does Archbishop Maclé*villy, in his extensive “I¢xposition of 
the Gospel of St. Luke,” 
pretation of Simon’s boat, but contents himself with despatching 
the whole pericope (St. Luke, v. 1-11) in two short paragraphs. 

Meanwhile, in his work on “The Gospels of the Sundays and 


allude even briefly to the typical inter- 


Festivals,” Dr. Cornelius J. Ryan does give good space to the 
typical interpretation in his commentary on our pericope (II, 194), 
since a mystical interpretation here is natural and very clear to 
every thoughtful mind, and is therefore proper for a sermon or a 
homily. But he contents himself with this one bit of mystical inter- 
pretation, not availing himself even of the mystical details indulged 
in by St. Ambrose in his Homily as quoted in the Third Nocturn 


of the Breviary Office of our Sunday. 


























THE OUTLOOK IN EUROPE 
By Breve Jarrett, O.P. 


Perhaps it will seem fantastic to do so, yet it is indeed necessary 
to go back to the old paganism if we are to understand the condi- 
tion of the modern paganism in the Europe of today. If we go 
back to it and read what the classic writers have to tell us of it, we 
realize that it was essentially religious and that its famous culture 
was based on its religion. This is true of all that earlier world. 
No doubt, in all countries—especially in Egypt, Greece, and Rome 
of which our knowledge is more detailed—we find that much coarse 
mythology did duty for religion and that religion was not a very 
spiritual affair. But howsoever coarse this mythology was, it 
showed an insight both into nature’s secrets and into human needs. 
It implied that people’s minds were alert and awake to divine forces 
near them and surrounding them, to divine powers that protected 
them or menaced them, to a deity or deities that were familiar with 
the homely details of life’s actions, with birth and marriage and 
death, food and drink, water and fire, work and pleasure and the 
fireside, woods, streams and mountains, houses, cities, and stars. 


As a result of this intimate relationship of man with his divinities 
came the fine arts, for art was primitively always liturgical. Archi- 
tecture, sculpture, drama, dance, music and song were all primarily 
the accompaniments of worship. They were in the nature of acts of 
adoration. Right to the end they retained elements of their liturgi- 
cal origin in their motive and their uses. Hence, culture as a word 
has affinities with the cult of God. It was begotten of a spirit of 
reverence for something greater than the artist; it was concerned 
with the visions which through magic casements opened into a 
world greater than the world seen by mortal eyes. 

And these mortal eyes for all their paganism saw clearly. We 
have need to persuade ourselves that this is true. We know well 
enough St. Paul’s denunciations of their carnality. Yet, even when 
the practices involved in their worship were immoral (as for in- 
stance in the service of the Magna Mater or as in those eastern 
mysteries from Asia and Egypt that entered the Empire as early 
as the days of the Republic), we have to remind ourselves that the 
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worshippers took part in them for the purpose of reaching the god 

or goddess through a divine ecstasy. Though this mixture of 
obscenity and religion seems to make these rites all the more repul- 
sive to us, we must remember that the sense of expectation, of the 
nearness of the god or goddess, that was in the mind of the devout 
client in good faith, gave him a power of recovery from the actual 
indecencies of worship that almost cleansed them of evil in their 
effects. It became possible, therefore, as St. Paul showed at 
Ephesus, to lead these worshippers into the nobler ways of Christ. 
It should be noted in passing, however, that these religions did not 
demand professions of faith from their votaries, only ritual exact- 
ness and ritual purity. Hence, the unbeliever or only half-believer, 
a Eurypides or a Cicero, could mingle with the worshippers without 
feeling that the outward action of participation in a common rite 
committed them to any acceptance of the popular myth therein cele- 
brated. It was for this reason that they were puzzled by the refusal 
of the first Christians to sacrifice to the gods. Such a ceremony 
did not, to their way of thinking, imply any belief in the gods. 

On this account, however, because the old paganism saw the 
world clean-eyed, it saw it also through a mist of tears. Paganism 
was not merely joyous, though it could be full of wild, spontaneous 
joyfulness, for even Pan had his moments of unhappiness or at least 
was sometimes sorrowful. He was pensive, wistful at times, as 
though he feared an end. So, in the choruses in the Hippolytus you 
may find the lacryme rerum, that hesitant truth of the dreadful 
mortality of things. Yet, even in that sorrow there was a serenity 
since people believed in the all-pervading influence of the divine. 
In Lucius’ prayer of thanksgiving quoted by Apuleius in his Meta- 
morphoses, you hear sounded in exquisite exactness all the notes of 
gratitude, humility, joy, and trust that the soul should naturally 
have for God. So too, and for the same reason, on the pagan 
tombs the dead child will be found saying to its mother and father, 
or the husband to the wife or the wife to the husband: “Be of good 
courage.” The intimate sense of divinity, the gods to be known 
here and hereafter, the divine aloofness, the mysterious deities 
whom no man knew, great without a name, the joyous abandon 
and the grey shadows of paganism, were alike ingredients in a draft 
of copious life which not only inspired antiquity but made it at its 
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noblest and best so admirably serene. The classic mode shows 
quiet and dignified restraint; if the soul must suffer, there is no 
reason why it should lose its peace. 

When Christianity came, it did much more than merely reinforce 
this teaching of the intimate relationship of the soul at every point 
with God; for now there was no swarm of little gods to obscure 
and lessen divinity nor any division or strife between greater gods 
to disturb the issue. There was but one God, infinite and therefore 
able to attend to every detail of life, omnipresent and so touching 
life everywhere, omnipotent and so measuring to each exactly what 
each could bear. 

But because Christianity taught a way of life, it impressed on 
Christians, besides a knowledge of the nearness of God to soul, 
the need also of self-knowledge by the soul, not after the fashion 
in which Marcus Aurelius taught it nor according to the old Greek 
Socratic axiom, but in the sense in which St. Paul and St. Augus- 
tine used the word. With them it has a warmth and a religious 
character which lifts it out of philosophy into faith. It has too the 
Gospel note of love in it. To know yourself, to them, is to see 
yourself against the background of God. Thus, gradually out of 
the practice of the Christian life came to be evolved the Christian 
theory of life: not because it had not already been revealed by Christ 
from the beginning, but because the meaning of His teaching grew 
more apparent and a further confirmatory argument for it was dis- 
covered when the public profession of Christianity had made the 
normal life of men come under its influence fully, richly, and with- 
out impediments other than those that fallen nature necessarily 
entailed. 

Thus came Christian philosophy into existence, first Patristic and 
then Scholastic—a philosophy which, though practised by saints 
innumerable, did not for many centuries yet lose its contact with 
men and things. Though medieval society did not reach the Pla- 
tonic ideal and though philosophers did not become kings, they 
became at least the king’s ministers. St. Thomas wrote his treatise, 
De Regimine Principum, in answer to a request by the King of 
Cyprus. So too William Perrault and others before and after 
offered their philosophy to serve as political guidance to the govern- 
ments of the day. Thus, the moral and political teaching of the 
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time was permeated by philosophy and faith. The Middle Ages 
had this particular quality that they showed life completely influ- 
enced, though not completely molded, by theory, and they showed 
the theory itself worked out by the master-minds of the period that 
were devout believers. It was almost a regime of the dictatorships 
of the philosophers and saints, very lofty and slightly unpractical, a 
mixture of dreams and business, the guide-book and the star. 

The conflict that the Renaissance after this provoked was due to 
the personal attitude to the older world of the new scholars, who in 
many cases were open disbelievers in the Christian Faith. So enthu- 
‘siastic was their desire to recover and restore the old pagan litera- 
ture and arts that they threw over their Christian creeds lest these 
should interfere with a wholehearted devotion to the older culture. 
They did not, however, accept in the place of these creeds the pagan 
worship. They had not completely fused their ideas with a religious 
justification of them. Hence the movement was doomed, since it 
was a sham. It endeavored to restore pagan culture without re- 
storing the religion that produced and justified that culture; to this 
extent the culture of the Renaissance was antiquarian, a pose, an 
affectation, a facade, a mask. It lacked life. 

The Reformation, therefore, when it came on the heels of the 
Renaissance, found the world already in a false fashion. The 
Renaissance had sought culture as such, instead of letting culture 
flourish as the result of life and faith and courage. It had desired 
to secure the joy of paganism, without realizing that such joy as 
paganism brought was the fruit of its belief in the older deities. All 
that resulted then was not any positive new force actively energizing, 
but only and chiefly that Catholicism suffered. Even the idea of 
God somewhat paled. Thus, the old natural faith of heathendom 
was not restored, and the supernatural faith of Catholicism was— 
where it could be—deliberately destroyed. However, the reforming 
element was a slow evolutionary movement, not merely against 
Catholicism but in favor of the secularization of human life as a 
whole. The completion of this work was effected by the Puritans, 
who in turn were followed by the uninspired Hanoverians, with the 
dull deism of that age of heavy architecture, illustrative of the heavy 
coarse ideas then prevalent, of the heavy awkward religion then 
allowed. So few seemed at home in their religion; their language 
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about it grew stilted, was obscured by mannerisms, became oppres- 
sive. A Wesley or a Whitfield alone could break through the hard 
crust of it and show signs of what was evidently there though 
covered over—movement and life. In turn it was blasted by the 
Revolution. 

But meanwhile before the arrival of the last great age came the 
brief interlude of Romanticism, with its older prophets like Horace 
Walpole and its younger disciples like Scott, Winkleman, Victor 
Hugo, dying fitfully away into Pater and his friends. This was an 
effort to recover medieval art without accepting the medieval re- 
ligion that made that art natural and spontaneous. Like the older 
culture so laboriously pursued in the Renaissance, this new was 
antiquarian and artificial; it was external, it did not grow up from 
within. It lacked depth of vigor, it was brilliant and shallow. It 
indeed awoke an interest in the past which has not died, but its main 
preoccupation (to recover medieval culture without medieval re- 
ligion) was an ill-judged venture. It died speedily. It was a fash- 
ion and it failed. 

The reaction to it was hastened and stiffened by the enormous 
mechanical development that synchronized with it: in Europe (as 
in the United States) machinery stood revealed as a marvellous new 
force. It was comfortable in its effects. It made for comfort, which 
was more than could be said for Romanticism; even the seats in the 
earlier trains, horrible as they now seem to us and almost instru- 
ments of torture, were not so unpleasing as an early nineteenth cen- 
tury Gothic chair. Perhaps not chiefly for this reason of comfort 
but because of the visions it disclosed, most certainly mechanism not 
merely fitted the horizon of men’s material life but it began to infect 
the realm of his ideas. Philosophy grew steadily mechanistic. Men 
accepted the doctrine of determinism as against free will, and con- 
sidered life as subject to blind and inevitable law. Evolution closed 
down on life. We were caught in its inexorable wheels, we could 
not alter the process, we were part of it, subject to it: we should 
have to go on with it to its end. The ape could not help becoming 
man; man could not help becoming whatever was the next stage 
of evolution. All was law; there was no liberty; consequently all 
values perished. The world was reduced to a dead level, a level 
because it was dead. In place of the old serenity (since there was 
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now no spiritual power nor any moral values) was substituted in- 
difference. Joy was a mere matter of physical wellbeing. It could 
only come from physical conditions. It was the result of taking 
salts before breakfast. The critics were wrong when they urged 
the diffusion of art and beautiful objects as a foundation for true 
culture; not the critics but Krushen was right. The feeling of 
youth and daring was the result of good digestion and a clean 
tongue. Man became to this newer age (a little Germanized or 
Russianized in the process) the last of a zoological series—that is, 
so far the last. His actions and reactions depended entirely on his 
environment, on external and internal stimuli. It would be possible 
to calculate his response to these various influences if they could 
only be isolated and measured. He was the scene of movements 
which he could not control. Thus, the Behaviorists for individuals 
and Spengler for the nations proclaimed that here was the true 
science of the future, an analysis of conditions, a study of the vary- 
ing forces involved and their angles of incidence and pressure, and 
out of this a sure prognostication of the inevitable and inescapable 
results. So they have proclaimed their gospel in spite of its being 
contrary to all human experience, for determinism is not so much a ° 
dogma as a disease. 

What then is the outlook for Europe, out of all this condensed 
history? Watchman, what of the night? First of all, we Catholics 
maintain that man has the power to resist the tendencies of his time. 
Man is so far free, has a will, and can say: “I will or I will not.” 
He can react against the fashions of his time and mould a people to 
his will. Hegel’s theory of history as a development of freedom is 
not borne out by facts. Man’s history shows no such consistent 
development; man has oscillated between freedom and order, and 
age by age has swung from one extreme to the other. There is no 
clearly determined advance. What makes the changes in history 
is not tendencies but men. St. Bernard and St. Francis, for in- 
stance, as far as history can tell, deflected the tendencies of their 
time and changed the face of the world. Would this change have 
happened anyhow? No one knows the answer. All we know is 
that these human wills did actually alter their world. 

But our world? Will it be altered? Pius XI sees it beset by 
two dangers, “the dictatorship of finance” and “communism.” 
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Against these, the Pope sees Catholicism as the middle force of 
sanity, as the saviour of our world. But note the difficulties that are 
against its present-day triumph—to wit, economic pressure, the 
intellectuals in literature and art poisoned with a virus of rebellion 
and a love of disorder and ugliness, labor infected with the notion 
that the Church is on the side of the rich, the politicians seemingly 
at the mercy of the organized groups of cranks, a not very en- 
lightened faithful. What has Catholicism to put up against these 
obstacles? We priests, our laity, what have we, judged humanly, 
to offer as a bulwark? Of course, we are on the side of God and in 
a sense know that the ultimate future is assured to us; but the nearer 
future? Who can tell? Certainly the power of contemplation, 
which has always been a deciding feature in a world crisis, lies at 
the moment with us in this sense that our enemies have not got it. 
But have we? They have lost it under pressure of a civilization 
based on sensationalism in art, literature, government and the press. 
They are governed by sentiment and are subject to panic; such 
people in a crisis are the weaker vessels. Pitted against contempla- 
tives they cannot stand. Russia, however, is not sentimental but 
rational, as starkly and as ruthlessly rational as were the Scholastics. 
Russia then seems more likely to have staying power than has the 
actual European civilization in which we live. Russia has the power 
of contemplation, though the objects of her contemplation like the 
principles of her rationality are false. She is a more deadly foe to 
Catholicism than the merely emotional European culture about us. 
It seems doomed presently, she not yet. 

We may yet save the remnants of our culture but only on just 
terms. It can only be saved by Christian principles as Pius XI 
notes in his masterly Quadragessimo Anno. We need especially 
contemplation more and more developed. What gives us hope is to 
remember that one mark of our time is the increase everywhere 
in Europe of vocations to contemplative prayer and life. As we 
look back on the past, we see how God gives us in advance through- 
out human history what men are to need in their next crisis. He 
tests men but prepares them for the test. 

Besides a general reawakened contemplation we need the guidance 
of a Saint. Our age needs and has its only hope in the appearance 
now of another great standard-bearer, like Augustine, Bernard, 
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Francis, Thomas, and the like. With different means these altered 
their world and all subsequent history. What alone can save us is 
a great Saint, perhaps a woman, perhaps a man. Whence shall he 
or she come? Out of Germany or England, it would seem by the 
law of compensation, for out of Germany and England came the 
mischief that broke the medieval world. The world of the future 
lies with no single nation, except may be Russia; it lies at present in 
the balance between forces utterly and persistently opposed. Only 
a God-chosen man can tilt the scale. 

The clouds are very dark. What shall light them? The destruc- 
tive fire of our cizilization in flames at the hands of the revolution- 
aries? Or the clear and serene light of the Faith? Who is sufficient 
to answer this question in prophecy? Who indeed is like to God? 











CATHOLIC LEAKAGE: CAUSES AND REMEDIES 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D. 


That there has been a considerable leakage from the Catholic 
Church in the United States, no observant pastor of souls will deny. 
Just exactly how large it has been seems impossible to determine 
because of the lack of trustworthy statistics. It is sufficient for the 
purposes of this study to point out that the current leakage is uni- 
versally recognized to be so considerable as to constitute one of the 
major problems now facing the Church in America. 

By way of securing the proper perspective, it might be observed 
that this phenomenon is by no means confined to the Church in our 
country, but appears to be almost universal. Witness the vast 
myriads torn from the bosom of the Church in Russia, where the 
Soviet Government is making every effort to stamp out systematic 
religious education and to emancipate the masses from what it 
terms the “opiate of religion which was holding the people in super- 
stition and ignorance.” The separation of Church and State in 
Republican Spain, with the expulsion of the Jesuits and the nation- 
alization of their property, is still fresh in our memory. The legis- 
lation in Mexico, which permits but one priest to 50,000 inhabitants 
in several sections of that country, is but the latest of the many re- 
cent measures enacted by Mexico to break the power of the Church. 

The recent German Catholic Yearbook, a model of accurate sta- 
tistical data, discloses the distressing condition of the Church there. 
In 1929, out of a total population of over 60,000,000, the number 
of converts fell short of 9,000. This small gain was more than off- 
set by the loss of 43,000 persons who apostatized from the Church 
during that one year. Moreover, out of a Catholic population of ap- 
proximately 20,000,000, only about 12,500,000 fulfilled their Easter 
duty. A Catholic scholar who recently made a careful study of 
religious conditions in Germany reports that in the period from 1925 
to 1929 more than 40,000 Catholics in Berlin alone formally left 
the Church. Only last summer the late Abbé A. Lugan informed 
the writer that, on the basis of a study he had made, he estimated 
the number of practical Catholics in France (with a total population 

of about 40,000,000) to be about 8,000,000. The appeals of that 
zealous missionary, Fr. Murphy, laboring against great odds in the 
Philippines, show that the defections there have been great. Stu- 
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dents coming from practically all parts of the islands inform the 
writer that the Protestant Churches by the establishment of hospices 
at the public normal schools and universities have made great in- 
roads upon the rising generation of educated men and women. 


No Pessimistic Note 


In thus referring to leakage from the Church in the various coun- 
tries of the world today, there is no intention of wailing a jeremiad 
or striking a note of discouragement, much less sounding the pessi- 
mistic chord of defeatism. We know that Christ will keep His 
promise to be with the Church all days even to the consummation of 
the world. We know that the Church will survive every persecu- 
tion, and will continue her divinely appointed mission among all 
nations when her enemies shall have long since faded from the 
earth. She has withstood the fall of dynasties, the crash of em- 
pires and the blighting forces of nineteen centuries, because she is 
not merely human but also divine, and God is with her. This faith 
in the ultimate invincibility of our holy religion does not imply, 
however, that we are not to face frankly and honestly the difficulties 
and obstacles that beset the continued advance of Peter’s bark. It 
does not mean that we are not to scrutinize the vessel for occasional 
leaks that may occur here and there from collisions and then stem 
the leaks with every resourcefulness at our command. This, we 
think, is in accordance with the mind of Christ who said: “The ser- 
vant is not greater than his master. If they have persecuted Me, 
they will also persecute you” (John, xv. 20). 

The frank facing of obstacles instead of lessening our zeal stimu- 
lates it and enables us to apply it where it is most needed. The 
recognition of the character of our opposition enables us to start 
a counter-offensive of proper dimensions. At a critical juncture 
during the World War, Marshal Foch is said to have wired General 
Joffre: “My right wing is dangerously threatened; my center is 
giving way; it is impossible for me to move; the situation is excel- 
lent; I shall attack with all forces.” It is in that spirit that this 
study will investigate the causes of leakage with a view of launching 
a counter-offensive that will endeavor to stem even the tiniest trickle 
from the Church in America. 

Letters were sent to about forty priests, prelates, and bishops 
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throughout the country and to a number of devoted Catholic laymen 
to secure the results of their observation and experience on the 
causes of defections, and the best methods of stemming them. All 
but three responded. Many went out of their way to express their 
conviction as to the timeliness and value of such a study. Not one 
of the contributors to the investigation presents his views in a spirit 
of captious censoriousness, but in a spirit of affectionate devotion 
to the Church, to her prelates, clergy and laity. The replies manifest 
widespread agreement on the importance of the three following 
causes of leakage: (1) lack of an adequate number of priests and 
religious to follow many Catholic families migrating to the North, 
West, and South, especially during the period of settlement—a 
scarcity that exists to a lesser extent to this day; (2) lack of ade- 
quate Catholic schooling; (3) lack of proper home training. As 
these have been treated briefly elsewhere, we come at once to a 
discussion of a fourth source of leakage. 


Mixed Marriages 

That mixed marriages constitute a formidable source of leakage 
in Germany is evidenced by the figures in the German Catholic 
Yearbook showing that during 1929 only about 36 per cent of the 
mixed marriages were contracted before a Catholic priest, and only 
46 per cent of the offspring of mixed marriages were baptized in 
the Catholic Church. A number of the contributors to this investi- 
gation specify mixed marriages as a cause of defection in this coun- 
try. Thus, Drs. C. J. Callan, O.P., and J. A. McHugh, O.P., the 
editors of this Review point out: “Mixed marriages are a fruitful 
source of defection mainly because Catholics are not grounded in 
their own faith, through lack of home training, religious education 
and preaching in the churches.” Similar is the view of Msgr. 
Joseph H. McMahon of New York City, who writes: “The results 
of mixed marriages are deplorable especially if the mixed marriage 
of a Catholic parent produces a similar marriage on the part of the 
Catholic offspring.” Dr. Joseph B. Culemans of Moline rates it 
as the chief source of leakage. ‘To me it is evident,” he writes, 
“from parish statistics and from my acquaintance with non- 
Catholics, that by far the largest number of ought-to-be’s are the 
result of mixed marriages. And I say this notwithstanding the fact 
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that I have had a fair share of converts from such marriages.” 

Fr. Francis J. Martin of Louisville, who for many years has 
taken an unusually careful census of his parish and has tabulated 
the causes of defections, attributes half of the latter to mixed mar- 
riages. ‘My census indicates,” he writes, “that over fifty per cent 
of the defectjons are traceable to mixed marriages, twenty-five per 
cent to careless Catholic parents, almost eighteen per cent to attempt- 
ed marriage after civil divorce, and the remainder to purely civil 
marriages. From these figures and other observations I think the 
chief blame for the leakage must be placed on mixed marriages. 
During some fourteen years of priestly ministry I have noticed the 
same conditions in every place to which my experience has extended, 
including eleven years in city parishes and three years during which 
I lived in a strictly rural district, but attended two towns, one of 
4,000 and the other of 500. If we must admit that our chief de- 
fections come from mixed marriages, we must also grant that our 
largest number of conversions arise from the same source. Many 
of the converts I have received have been non-Catholic wives of 
Catholic husbands, while a much smaller number have been the non- 
Catholic husbands of Catholic wives.” 

A somewhat different slant on-this factor is given by a pastor who 
has spent about twenty-five years in the ministry and who contends 
that by far the most basic cause of leakage is lack of proper home 
training. “A subdivision under the head of home training,” he 
writes, “is mixed marriages. Such marriages are dangerous prin- 
cipally because it is so much less likely that the children of such 
marriages will receive the proper religious training at home. But 
it is a great mistake to assume that the children will automatically 
receive home training when both parents are Catholics. They do 
not. And parents are not going to fulfill their duties until we ham- 
mer on the question in season and out of season.” 

Similar is the view of Fr. William J. Bergin, C.S.V. Though 
he has devoted forty years to the cause of Catholic education, he 
gives it as his mature conviction that proper home training is far 
more effective than the work of any school. The lack of such train- 
ing in the home, he contends, is by all odds the most fundamental 
cause of subsequent defections. “I think there is a fallacy,” he 
writes, “in attributing many lapses to mixed marriages. Since the 
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Church stresses Catholic marriage as the ideal, it is only natural 
to expect that great numbers who fail to follow this advice of the 
Church are among the weaker members to begin with. When a 
weak or indifferent Catholic marries a non-Catholic and later falls 
away from the Church, his defection is likely to be attributed to the 
mixed marriage. But if he married another Catholic, weak and in- 
different iike himself, the question might well be raised as to whether 
the same lapse would not likewise eventuate. If proper steps are 
taken to induce the non-Catholic party to follow a class of syste- 
matic instruction in the truths of the Catholic faith, great numbers 
of them can be won for the Church.” 


Utilizing Contacts 


Fr. Peter C. Gannon, Editor of The True Voice, Omaha, like- 
wise stresses the possibility of minimizing the danger of mixed 
marriages by instructing the non-Catholic parties and thus winning 
many of them to the faith. “Mixed marriages,” he writes, “must 
be credited with a large percentage of our losses. This could be 
minimized greatly by the proper zeal on the part of priests and 
bishops. Instruction of the non-Catholic party before marriage 
should be insisted upon where possible, and when the instruction 
is not possible before marriage it should be required after marriage. 
Looking over my records for ten years, I find that more than one- 
half of the mixed marriages became Catholic marriages through 
instructions after marriage. I am convinced that the number of our 
mixed marriages could be cut to one-half or one-third of our present 
numbers by proper work and care on the part of our priests.” 

In his searching study of opportunities for Catholic Evidence 
Work in cur country, Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara points out that 
“mixed marriages offer an opportunity for the religious instruc- 
tion of non-Catholics, advantage of which is rarely taken. While 
insisting on the evils which result from such unions, Christian 
charity dictates that every effort should be made to secure the re- 
ligious instruction of the non-Catholic party both before and after 
the marriage when such weddings occur. Much would be accom- 
plished by uniform regulations concerning the religious instruction 
before marriage, not merely as to the number of such instructions 
but as to the matter and method. In view of the hope that a Chris- 
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tian family is being founded when the priest officiates at a mar- 
riage, it would seem that these marriages should be performed in the 
church. After the marriage the non-Catholic party should be re- 
ceived socially in the parish, and public sermons of instruction (not 
denunciation ), to which the Catholic party is asked to invite the non- 
Catholic spouse, should be given at regular intervals.” 

It is interesting to note that several other contributors give it as 
their judgment that it is indeed regrettable that such marriages 
are performed in the rectory, where the religious atmosphere is al- 
most entirely lacking and the ceremony seems to be merely a social 
and legal rite. They express the earnest hope that it may soon be 
possible to perform such ceremonies in the church where the sacred 
character of marriage would be properly emphasized, and the im- 
pression would be deepened that marriage is not primarily a social 
or civil affair but a religious institution. 

Bishop O’Hara rightly stresses the wisdom of utilizing the con- 
tacts afforded through prospective mixed marriages for instructing 
non-Catholics in the truths of our holy faith. That they can be made 
one of the most fruitful occasions for Catholic evidence work and 
for conversions as well has been demonstrated in a conspicuous 
manner by Fr. Hugh L. McMenamin, pastor of the Cathedral in 
Denver. With the codperation of his assistants, Fr. McMenamin 
has averaged about sixty-five converts per year for the last twenty- 
two years. His zeal has transformed what might ordinarily be the 
occasion of danger to the faith into a prolific source of conversions. 
On the basis of his experience he writes: “With a little zeal, devout 
Catholics can be made out of nine of every ten young women who 
wish to marry or have married Catholic young men. Similar re- 
sults but in greatly reduced proportion can be obtained in those 
mixed marriages in which the non-Catholic party is the man.” 

Pastors will wonder what is the technique used by Fr. McMena- 
min to induce so large a percentage of the non-Catholic parties to 
take a thorough systematic course of instruction. Because his ex- 
perience in this matter constitutes a beacon light for the guidance 
of his brother priests, vexed with this problem, it will be profitable 
to have him explain his method of procedure. “Almost every young 
man and every young woman,” he writes, “who desires to marry a 
Catholic can be induced to take instructions. How? When the 
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non-Catholic party calls upon us to arrange for a marriage, we ex- 
plain the customary promises, devoting fifteen minutes or half an 
hour to that explanation, pointing out that a Protestant who is 
quite willing to admit that one religion is as good as another can 
conscientiously sign them. The Catholic party may not, however, 
conscientiously make such concessions. Then having obtained the 
signature, we point out the necessity of his knowing something of 
the Catholic religion in order that he may the more willingly and 
more intelligently fulfill the promises, and moreover in order that 
he may be able to sympathize with the Catholic party in the practice 
of his or her religion. We then explain that, when applying for a 
dispensation, we must give the Bishop a reason or two why in our 
opinion this particular dispensation should be granted. And then 
we add: ‘If I can tell the Bishop that you have promised to in- 
vestigate the teachings of the Catholic religion, I am quite positive 
that the dispensation will be granted.’ In almost every instance that 
promise will be given. May we say in passing that we believe that 
all Bishops would do well to insist upon that promise as a condition 
for obtaining a dispensation? 

“But although the promise to investigate is made, it will not be 
kept except in rare cases after the marriage, unless the instructions 
are already under way. And this is where the Church must again 
seek the convert. Call upon them. Write to them. Remind them 
of the promise and they will respond, and you will make a convert 
or at least a broadminded Protestant. When all is said and done, 
you will find this to be one of the most fruitful sources of conver- 
sions, and it minimizes the evils which often result from mixed 
marriages. One such convert is worth more than two or three 
others. You have saved the faith of the children. We have been 
asked : “Why are you so enthusiastic over those converts who enter 
the Church merely because they wish to marry a Catholic?’ We 
answer: ‘We know none such.’ We do know of many who sub- 
mitted to a course of instructions for that reason but their motives 
changed. Let me cite just two interesting instances out of many. 

“The first was that of a young man who married a Catholic girl 
before a Justice of the Peace. As usual, in due time she called to 
have the marriage ‘fixed up.’ We sent for the young man, and 
discussed the promises as outlined above, and suggested, since we 
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had no hopes of converting him, that he could fulfill his promise 
by attending the lecture course. The months went by, and every 
Monday evening we observed him in the audience. Finally one 
evening after a lecture we told him that he had fulfilled his promise 
and need not come any more. ‘But, Father,’ he replied, ‘surely 
you are not going to leave me suspended in the air this way. I 
want to be a Catholic.’ Our parish, our city, has no more practical 
or energetic Catholic than is that man today. 

“The other instance. A young woman brought a non-Catholic 
- man to the writer. She made it plain that she would marry him on 
one condition only, namely, that he become a Catholic and insisted 
that he take instructions. She departed for the East for a vacation 
in her old home. He came twice a week for instructions. Upon 
her return they were to be married. About the fourth week we re- 
ceived a letter from the young woman announcing her engagement 
to an old sweetheart and a package containing a diamond ring which 
she requested that we give to the young man. As may be presumed, 
there was little talk of instruction when the young man called and 
received his ring, but when saying goodnight, he added: ‘When do 
you want to see me, Father?’ He continued his instruction. He 
was received into the Church. He has since married a girl whom 
he induced to take instructions. They are raising a growing 
Catholic family.” 

In a country where Catholics are surrounded on every hand by 
non-Catholics who outnumber us about five to one, it seems inevit- 
able that a certain percentage of our people falling in love with non- 
Catholics will continue to marry them in spite of our continued 
preaching of the ideal of Catholic marriage. Since that is the case, 
it would seem that Fr. McMenamin’s experience should serve as an 
indication of how we shall be able to transform to a large degree 
what might otherwise be a danger to the faith into “one of the most 
fruitful sources of conversion.” Is it too much to hope that the 
rest of us by following his method will achieve, or at least approxi- 
mate, his results in the form of numerous conversions to the faith 
of Christ? In the judgment of the writer, Fr. McMenamin has 
given an impressive demonstration over a period of twenty-two 
years of the manner in which a source of leakage can not only be 
largely stemmed, but can be made the fruitful occasion for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s kingdom among the souls of men. 
















































PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. Martinpate, S.J., M.A. 


IX. Crucifixus Etiam 

I read once of a young French boy who, singing the Creed at a 
college Mass, was suddenly struck to the heart by that word etiam. 
He had been taught, and was accustomed, to meditate upon “et in- 
carnatus est”; but seemingly that word “etiam” broke abruptly 
into his consciousness, and he realized (what of course he already 
knew, but had not realized) that things did not stop there—the en- 
thralling mystery of the Incarnation was but a beginning. Christ 
went right on to dying, too, for us. This perception, or “light,” 
made the whole difference to him, and indeed consolidated, if it did 
not quite inaugurate, his vocation and will to persevere doing the 
utmost that he could all his life through. 

And yesterday, being Good Friday, I was kneeling in the transept 
of what will be the Cathedral of South Rhodesia, and the Crucifix 
was brought there for the native “boys” (beside whom I was privi- 
leged to be) to kiss. For a moment, I would have liked to offer it 
to them myself, but in another moment it seemed to me that there 
was an atom of selfishness mixed up with that: it did not matter 
who gave them those feet to kiss; it was better to kiss them along 
with those native brothers of His, whose brother in Him I was. 
The fact remained that they were kissing Christ’s feet—not, at the 
moment, His hands or His face. This suggested to me that they 
were not just accepting Him as Lord and Master, as one whose 
hands you kiss as it were at court in his high dignity: nor (again 
at the moment, for simple souls are not ignorant of what forth- 
right love can mean) as though He were their friend and more than 
friend, as though a sort of happy equality in love were established 
between them and symbolized by the full familiarity of a kiss; but 
that they were freely submitting themselves to come right down, 
yet lovingly down, beneath the very feet of Him who had taken 
the nature “of a slave,” and had lowered Himself still further, even 
to death—and that a death upon a cross. 

Then it struck me that—apart from the mere barbaric motion 
that natives are people who must be kept under, justly or unjustly 
927 
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(in fact, into this notion the element of justice does not come at all) 
—governments, societies, institutions and unions are engaged at 
present in offering (grudgingly or enthusiastically) to these millions 
everything except the doctrine of the Cross. The very reaction 
against oppression, in so far as it has defined itself even now, is 
standing for “civilization,” and by that is meant the giving to the 
native what the white populations possess according to modern 
estimates of value. I cannot pretend that the Protestant missions 
have instilled much that is spiritual into the natives: they are com- 
mended publicly for their “civilizational” value. No one here hides 
his ideal that little by little all mission schools should be transferred 
to the Government, and I cannot see that the non-Catholic missions 
will put up much of a fight (save perhaps at first the Anglican ones), 
and England itself is a witness to the losing fight and the progres- 
sive surrenders of Anglicanism in school matters. 

During this Holy Week, however, I had been reading about the 
black martyrs of Uganda, slain in 1887 and beatified in 1920. As- 
tounding stories, from that of the adult, Matthias Murumba, whose 
arms and legs they cut off, with refinements of cruelty, while he 
spoke only the words: “My God! My God!” He was left by the 
roadside to die, though three days afterwards a native, passing by 
and standing for a moment petrified at the sight of this shapeless, 
blood-smothered man, heard it still whispering: “Water, water!” 
Then, in a panic, he fled. Matthias too had spoken his “Eloi,” his 
“Sitio” ; and had had, instead of three hours, three days. The little 
Kizito was so frightened at the idea of facing the all-powerful king 
that he had made his catechist, Charles Luanga, who had baptized 
him, hold his hand all the time, and finally was among that glorious 
band who, rolled up in bundles of reeds, were burned alive on one 
and the same pyre. The form in which the order to apostatize had 
been presented to them was that those who did not pray, should go 
free; those who prayed must cease doing so or be killed. 

But to read the way in which that martyrdom is alluded to in 
non-Catholic publications, or listen to how men speak of it, not 
being Catholics! Honestly I believe there was even one generation 
ago more understanding of the Spirit of Christ and of the privilege 
of dying for Him than there is now. You may read of “massacres” ; 
you will certainly hear the threadbare motif of political preoccupa- 
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tions suggested; but above all you hear, from average men, a sort 
of bewildered protest against the insanity of preachers, of a system, 
that leads up to getting killed. Frankly, such men cannot see any- 
thing in life worth getting killed for, even when they are those who 
run happily the extremest risks in sport or exploration. I have no 
doubt that in proportion as the supreme ideal, for which all were 
well sacrificed, grows weak, so will subordinate ideals, even that of 
patriotism and willingness to be killed in war—though God knows 
I don’t want wars. Still, it was remarkable to me how, when men 
were dying from their sufferings in the last war, you could without 
any too great difficulty approach the memory of Our Lord’s own 
death. I allude, of course, to non-Catholics; with Catholics, you 
could go straight to that. But even with Catholics, when a man was 
well and hearty, the thought of the Passion was apt, I thought I 
noticed, to recede, and its central and essential place in the Christian 
life was none too easily recalled. 

I suppose that we cannot fail to remark how indulgent the Church 
has become in regard of all that might be called the penitential side 
of our Catholic practice. It is true that she is asking from her chil- 
dren in this age one colossal act of “penance’”—that is, that they 
should abstain from what all the rest of the world recommends to 
them, artificial birth-restriction. But we can safely ask ourselves to 
what extent young men and women, when they marry, are going 
to be able all of a sudden to “mortify” themselves to that extent, 
if they have never been brought up to a pretty rigid self-denial. 
Obviously it is not with the Church’s relaxations of her own disci- 
pline that I could dream of wishing to differ; but I am inclined to 
be anxious if ever I hear a Catholic assess our wellbeing in terms of 
“success” or even statistics. In England, you hear almost ad nau- 
seam of our 12,000 converts per annum, but I have to confess it was 
impossible to stir up English Catholics to take the slightest interest 
in the Cause of their own Martyrs. I am not sure that even Rome 
was not astonished at that lack of interest. I remember once hesi- 
tatingly asking someone connected with their Cause, whether he 
thought we deserved to have them beatified, since we appeared to 
care so little one way or the other. His answer, too, was hesitating. 

It cannot be imagined that I want religion to be gloomy. On the 
contrary; but I am convinced that that unique phenomenon in his- 
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tory, Christian Joy (something quite different in quality from what 
you find exhaling itself from any pagan art or literature whatso- 
ever), breathes radiantly forth precisely in proportion as the spirit 
of the Cross is breathing too. It is the old story of pleasure and 
joy being two quite different things; and that the sort of pleasure we 
derive from ordinary things should somehow be sought in or catered 
for by religion, seems to me to lead towards a cheapening and a 
vulgarization. 

Here then in Africa, where “civilization” is said to be going for- 
ward with “lightning-like rapidity,” I must say that I foresee noth- 
ing whatsoever but the victory of (1) Mohammedanism, (2) that 
colorless creed which more and more the non-Catholic schools are 
providing, and which has been described as “a religion taught by 
anybody, paid for by everybody, and believed by nobody,” and (3) 
revolutionary Communism, already being financed by Russia, 
against which “undenominationalism”’ has not of course the slightest 
chance of standing up, and to which Mohammedanism will in many 
ways succumb to its own material advantage, as already here and 
there it is noticeably doing. Now, Mohammedanism notoriously 
has no room for the Cross in its traditional ideas : undenominational- 
ism sedulously excludes any such un-progressive an element as 
“crucifixion” of the self for love of God: and Russia most assuredly 
will have none of Cross or Crucified. It will be the Church, and her 
priests especially, who both in doctrine and in life must uphold the 
Crucifix, for there will be no one else to do it. 

































THIEVES OF TIME 
By James PETERSON 


Cardinal Manning in his classical book, “The Eternal Priest- 
hood,” has a remarkable chapter on the value of a priest’s time 
that it were well for every priest to read and ponder on the day of 
his monthly retreat. “Who,” he asks, “can measure the value of a 
priest’s time? If the time of all men is full of eternity, the time of 
a priest is full, not of his own eternity only, but of the eternity of 
multitudes both known and unknown to him.” He then goes on 
to measure its value by five things: the Holy Mass; the knowledge 
a priest may lay up by a punctual use of his time; what he might 
do in it, if spent in the confessional; what may be done in it by 
prayer; the end for which he exists, that is, to be a witness for his 
Divine Master in teaching and testifying to the truth. To these the 
writer would like to add a sixth: what may be done in it for the 
conversion of our countrymen. 

A priest’s time is in no sense his own. It belongs to him no 
more than do his body, his mind, his heart. All he has and all he 
is was consecrated on the day of his ordination to the service of 
Christ and His Church. He has made a holocaust of himself, and 
can be happy only so long as he takes back no part of his offering. 
To claim any part of his time for his own selfish ends is to steal 
just so much from the service of God. He can no longer consider 
himself master of his time, for he has consented to be a steward 
for Christ. He can justly withdraw only so much from the service 
of his Master as is necessary to keep him fit for further labors. 

When so reckoned, the priest’s time is indeed a treasure of 
inestimable value for the use of which he shall have to render a 
most rigorous account. And yet, is it not true that many priests 
are most prodigal of their time, squandering it as though it were 
their very own to do with as they choose? Either by his employer 
or by the need to make his way in this life, your man of the world 
is forced to spend at least eight or nine hours of his day in profitable 
labor. But there is no custodian of the priest’s time except his own 
conscience and his devotion to the Master. Most of us have heard 
of the priest who shouted into the forest the question, “Quid sit 
sacerdotium?”’ and received back the echoed reply, “Otium!” This 
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sorry pun could never have achieved so wide a currency if there 
were not some solid foundation in fact to give it point. 

There are few things that so scandalize the faithless and the 
faithful as does idleness in the priest. Disaffected souls find therein 
only one more pretext for standing aloof from the Church; the faith- 
ful find it hard to take to heart the preaching of a lazy priest, since 


-his whole life gives the lie to his pulpit utterances. The rich find 


in his example a justification for their own self-indulgent lives; the 
poor, weighed down by the burden of life, are led thereby to mur- 
mur against their hard lot and to criticize the clergy as a class of 
sluggards. “ ‘See,’ they say to one another, ‘the happy ones of the 
earth! What have they not gained by renouncing the world! They 
have nothing but enjoyment here below! Every one empties his 
purse for their benefit; the State increases its taxes, private individ- 
uals their sacrifices, the mechanic his labor’” (“The Seminarian’s 
Manual for Vacation,” p. 110). 

In a paper published in THE HomILetic AND PasTorAL REVIEW 
some years ago (“A ‘Serving of Tables,” August, 1926), the 
present writer had occasion to answer that plea so often put for- 
ward when some new duty or the better discharge of an old one is 
suggested : “But I have not the time!” The substance of his answer 
was that there is time and to spare for every duty, provided only the 
priest be man enough to hold himself to something like a plan of 
life, and do not fritter away his time in non-essentials that might 
well be turned over to laymen. In the present paper, the problem is 
approached from a slightly different angle. I propose to set down 
some of the amusements and occupations (so called) that steal away 
the priest’s time, often leaving him with a distaste for his proper 
duties. 

The Automobile 

Chief and foremost among these thieves of the priest’s time is 
probably to be reckoned the automobile. When rightly used, it is 
undoubtedly one of the priest’s most powerful allies. It has enabled 
him to attend people who were formerly out of reach of his minis- 
tration. It has saved him much valuable time in travelling from 
place to place and so made it possible for him to discharge a number 
of duties that might otherwise have gone a-begging. 

But this same instrument, so helpful to the priest when rightly 
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used, becomes his most deadly enemy when he lets it become his 
master instead of his slave. And that it has too often so become, 
the stringent measures that certain bishops have felt themselves com- 
pelled to enforce with regard to its use seem to prove beyond the 
chance of dispute. When bishops, who are ordinarily so considerate 
of their priests’ freedom of action, restrict the possession of auto- 
mobiles to pastors or to priests located in districts where it is a 
prime necessity, it is safe to infer that it must have given rise to 
grave abuses. 

To many a young priest under a pastor inclined to take towards 
his curate the attitude of Canon Keatinge (as expressed in “The 
Priest: His Character and Work’’) that he must now stand on his 
own feet, it has given a disastrous start in the sacred ministry. 
Irked like a domestic bird by the long years of narrow confinement 
within seminary walls, he has pounced upon his first chance of 
escape, forgetting that true peace of mind and real happiness are 
to be found only in the faithful discharge of his priestly functions. 
More than one auto bought with the honest purpose of facilitating 
priestly work has all too soon come to be almost wholly an instru- 
ment of pleasure and led to the neglect of essentials and perhaps 
also to the forgetfulness of priestly decorum. 

Apart from leading him to indulge in many amusements and 
social calls which before were shunned simply because they required 
too much effort in making the necessary journey to and fro, the 
care needed to keep an automobile in good condition calls for more 
time and attention than a priest has the right to withdraw from his 
sacred offices. The car must be kept clean, it must be kept in run- 
ning order, it must be repaired—all of which when looked after by 
others entails considerable expense. The consequence is that many 
a priest, forced by years of pinching to be economical, becomes his 
own mechanic, thus making still further inroads on his time. 

Besides, there is danger that after a while the modern craze to be 
always “on the go” take hold of the priest. The open road begins 
to beckon him to distant places, he spends much time in consulting 
road-maps and making arrangements, over-night trips are under- 
taken, and we have the final stage in the development of that sorry 
species of ecclesiastic known as the Peregrinus Gasolinus. Much 
time, too, is usually devoted to serving as chauffeur to others, from 
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the pastor and his housekeeper to the ever-widening circle of rela- 
tives and friends. And yet, such a priest would feel himself ill-used 
indeed, should the bishop step in and issue a diocesan regulation 
placing restrictions on the use by his priests of the automobile. 


Newspapers and Magazines 

Next to the automobile in consuming the priest’s time are to be 
reckoned newspapers and magazines. Men of the world, who are 
engrossed in their professional or business duties because they wish 
to be successful, are wont to put severe restrictions upon reading 
that does not serve their special work. Many of them feel that 
they cannot afford to give more than ten minutes a day to the read- 
ing of the morning and evening papers, because their time is too 
precious. If worldlings so judge of the value of their time, ought 
not the priest of God to be even more severe with himself in this 
regard? 

But who does not know priests that spend hours daily over the 
newspapers and trashy magazines? The Cosmopolitan, Detective 
Stories, Red Book, Life, Physical Culture, Liberty and other maga- 
zines of that stripe too often (dis)grace the ecclesiastical library 
table. Not only does the habitual reading of such literature waste 
much precious time, but it also leaves an indelible imprint on the 
priest’s mind, often making it unfit as an instrument for serious 
thought. If the priest would avoid this pitfall, it is necessary both 
to exercise scrupulous care in the choice of his periodicals and to 
restrict himself as to the time he may consume in their reading. 
Only too often it happens that priests who squander a large portion 
of each day in such futile reading, will take up the Divine Office 
at the eleventh hour, mumbling through the words without paying a 
particle of attention to the sublime thoughts. 


The Card Table 

A third thief of the priest’s time is the card table. It is unfor- 
tunately not uncommon to see priests spend entire afternoons 
and evenings over a poker game. The writer used to wonder why 
card-playing was not permitted at the seminary where he studied. 
It seemed to him a legitimate recreation and one well calculated to 
unbend the mind after hours of close application to study. But a 
little experience of priestly life taught him the wisdom of this 
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seminary rule. It is dangerous for the priest to form a strong 
attachment to the card table; and to indulge in cards as an ordinary 
recreation at the seminary is not only to develop a passion for gam- 
ing, but to acquire a firmly intrenched habit. Why is it that priests 
will spend hours over a poker game without a qualm of conscience? 
Is it not in most cases because their recreations and holidays at the 
seminary were generally so spent? 

Taken in itself, a sociable little game, even with a small sum of 
money at stake, would seem a harmless way of spending an idle 
hour. The writer is not condemning the thing but its abuse. What 
he is insisting on is that such activities must be controlled lest they 
rob the priest of the time necessary for the conscientious discharge 
of his priestly duties. There are, moreover, some things that we 
ought to outgrow as we advance in life, and among these is a 
passion for cards. 


Visiting 

When I mention visiting as among the thieves of time, I must be 
understood to mean visiting for social reasons alone, not visiting 
with some priestly end in view. Of the latter kind of visiting it may 
be said that priests as a class do not visit their people often enough. 
Priests of today, it seems to the writer, do not see as much of their 
flocks as the priests of, say, a generation ago. With the great ma- 
jority of our contemporaries, we are so engrossed in our own petty 
amusements that we hardly find time for the bare essentials of our 
priestly ministrations. But of the other kind of visiting—for the 
whiling away of a pleasant hour or two in social intercourse—there 
is probably far too much. Young priests especially, serving as 
curates, are liable to this failing. Things are perhaps unsatisfactory 
in the rectory—the pastor is a confirmed grouch, the housekeeper 
a difficult old maid. What more natural than to seek human con- 
solation in the bosom of some friendly family? But a habit of 
visiting is soon established, and before long the young levite is 
spending all his free evenings away from home. 

The loss of time entailed in such a habit is neither the only con- 
sequence, nor is it the worst. Like Pandora’s box, it contains with- 
in it a whole flock of evils. Priestly dignity is soon forgotten amid 
homelike and genial surroundings, the Roman collar is laid aside 
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for greater comfort, there is perhaps more drinking than is con- 
sistent with priestly sobriety, the shortcomings of the pastor are 
retailed to sympathetic hearts, choice bits of parish scandal repeated 
in the hearing of “little pitchers with big ears,” familiarities in- 
dulged in with the daughters of the household, and other impro- 
prieties. Friends of the priest though the families so visited be, 
they cannot fail to be scandalized by the lack of appreciation of 
time’s worth which such visits show, nor by the many human 
frailties tnerein displayed. Do not our friends deserve better treat- 
ment than this at our hands? Moreover, to visit certain families 
repeatedly and pass others by often leads to petty jealousies among 
families of the neighborhood, which in turn lessens the influence 
for good that a priest might otherwise exercise. 


The Theatre 

The theatre, too, must be numbered among the things that steal 
away a generous portion of priests’ time. To some it might seem 
strange that the theatre should be mentioned at all, for does not the 
Canon Law say very clearly that “the clergy must keep away from 
such performances, dances and shows which are unbecoming to the 
clergy and where it would be scandalous to see them attend these, 
especially in public theatres” (Canon 140)? Should anyone be dis- 
posed to think that, because of this prohibition, the theatre cuts no 
figure in the life of priests, let him on occasion begin a discussion 
on the relative merits of the leading actors and actresses of the 
silver screen and see whether his confréres are strangers to the 
theatrical world. Or again, he might take up his station on some 
fine day in the neighborhood of one of the larger motion picture 
theatres and from that point of vantage observe its patrons. The 
clerical garb, I assure him, will not be conspicuous by its absence. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that the theatre should hold a power- 
ful attraction for the priest. His training tends to produce this. 
In his high school or college course he has made a study of the 
theory of the drama, he knows the life story and principal works of 
the great playwrights, he has probably taken part in theatrical pro- 
ductions, perhaps staged some himself. All this develops an interest 
in the stage and makes the priest no mean judge of things theatrical. 
Moreover, get away from humdrum reality we all must at times, 
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and what better escape than the world of make-believe found in the 
theatre? Then, too, it is so easy to slip in and out of the cinema 
houses without attracting much notice. Unlike the theatre of the 
past, they are open during the day and one can enter at any stage 
of the performance. Above all, the entrance fee is no strain on 
one’s purse. These things account not only for the fact that 
theatre-going is more general among priests than it used to be, but 
also for the fact that the average priest goes more often than of yore. 

This digression is in explanation, not in condonement, of the 
practice. As to the liceity of priests attending the theatre, opinion 
would probably be fairly well divided in clerical circles. But few 
priests, I fancy, would deny that a great deal of time is wasted in 
the pursuit of this amusement. The beginnings of the theatre habit 
are usually harmless enough. Some picture or play of real merit 
comes to town, the young priest feels a strong desire to attend, he 
settles what scruples he may have on the subject, and goes. The 
experiment proves a pleasant one, it opens the door to a new or 
half-forgotten world, and so he is not long in repeating the expe- 
rience. Perhaps also he sees men of high standing in the diocese at 
the performances, which prompts him to put down the qualms of a 
tender conscience as mere scruples. Soon occasional attendance 
becomes monthly, then weekly, then almost daily, and another 
priestly cinema addict is born. The hours that ought to be devoted 
to the sick, to the children in the school, to bringing back straying 
sheep, are spent in the Nirvana of the theatre. 


The Radio 

The radio is another modern invention that is likely to absorb 
much of a priest’s time, unless duly controlled. When so controlled, 
it is indeed a great boon to the lonely priest, but when uncontrolled 
it is both a time-killer and a nuisance. There are probably few to 
whom the radio has not brought a measure of enjoyment and en- 
lightenment. After a day of weary labor, it is a real joy to turn 
the dial and, seated comfortably in our easy-chair, listen to the 
soothing voice of a great singer or the sweet strains of a fine 
orchestra. And who of us has not thanked God for the opportunity 
afforded him by the radio of listening to the splendid sermons of 
Fathers Sheen, Gillis, McClory and Coughlin? Who has not felt 
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himself inspired with renewed zeal in preaching the Word of God 
by such orators as these? 

But there is another side to the story. How many precious hours 
have not been wasted in listening to that “degenerate form of sing- 
ing” so aptly described and roundly condemned by Cardinal O’Con- 
nell in a recent address to a group of Holy Name men in his arch- 
diocese? And who does not know of priests stealing away from the 
confessional on Saturday afternoons to listen to the returns of a 
football or baseball game, or has not seen them reciting the Divine 
Office (digne, attente ac devote!) to the seductive strains of volup- 
tuous music? 

Many a rectory too, which was once a haven of that peace and 
quiet so necessary to concentrated thought and effort, has become 
a perfect bedlam through the introduction of the radio. Few of 
our rectories are so spacious or of such sound-proof construction 
that a loud speaker can be introduced into various rooms and oper- 
ated at whim without becoming a nuisance to other inmates of the 
house. Where there are several priests and housekeepers who in- 
sist on their God-given right of amusing themselves when and how 
they please, it often becomes necessary to fly the sacred precincts of 
the priest’s house to obtain the quiet needed to prepare the Sunday 
sermon. I know a priest in such a household who used to engage 
a hotel room for a day each week to prepare his sermons and 
instructions. 

Pastors are complaining that their assistants have their radios 
going at full blast at all hours of the day and night. To the younger 
generation of priests, who have grown up with the radio and have 
done much of their school work to the blare of jazz, it may not be 
altogether impossible to carry on some sort of intellectual activity 
in such a hubbub. But they can scarcely realize what a devastating 
and paralyzing influence these noises exert on the minds of a gen- 
eration reared amid old-world tranquillity. If, then, the radio is to 
be a blessing and not a curse to the priesthood, both censorship of 
its programs and moderation in its use are absolutely necessary. 


Tinkering 
Our enumeration of time-killers would be incomplete without 
some mention of the kind of occupation commonly known as 
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“tinkering.” The dictionary may not be so wide in its definition, 
but for convenience we may include in the term all those manual 
occupations to which priests in the course of their ministry are wont 
to set hand. There are priests who seem to think it as acceptable to 
their people to be found in shirt sleeves and overalls, with the grime 
of machinery on their hands, as it was to the ancient Romans to 
discover Cincinnatus at his plow, or to the Samnite ambassadors to 
surprise Manius Curio in the chimney corner dressing turnips for 
supper. There may be people that like this sort of thing—there is 
no disputing tastes—but I cannot help thinking that to most Cath- 
olics it is in the nature of a minor scandal and the priest is lowered 
in their estimation. They have a secret feeling that the priest ought 
to be about the Master’s business, not digging ditches or oiling 
machinery. 

In the smaller country parishes it is perhaps necessary at times 
to be a jack-of-all-trades in order to make ends meet; likewise the 
priest may find in manual labor a safeguard against idleness and 
ennui. But such tastes, when brought with him to the city or sub- 
urban parish, very often cause the priest to lose caste among the 
more refined element of his flock. It is hardly a healthy sign when 
a priest finds himself more at ease in overalls than in cassock. The 
latter is his proper dress, and it should never be suffered to become 
as cumbersome to him as was the armor of Saul to David. 

Occupations like papering rooms, digging foundations, laying 
floors, painting parish buildings, wiring house or church for electric 
lighting, putting down cement walks, are not in the line of a priest’s 
duty. Justifiable and even necessary as these may be in the smaller 
places, where a priest is otherwise liable to find time hanging heav- 
ily on his hands (though even here, it might be argued, a priest’s 
leisure could be better employed in his spiritual and cultural im- 
provement), they can hardly be excused in cities and towns where 
all a priest’s time can be spent profitably in looking after the eternal 
interests of his people. 


Conclusion 
Our subject has been by no means exhausted in this rapid sketch 
of thieves of time. Many other occupations and amusements 
clamor for mention, from an inordinate love for certain athletic 
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sports like golf and football to such hobbies as photography and 
collecting curios. With regard to the last-named hobby, the author 
shall content himself with saying that collecting things is probably 
a form of disease that takes hold of every son of Adam at some 
stage or other of his journey to the grave. But it is one among 
many foibles that a man should have outgrown by the time the 
bishop imposes hands. To spend hours collecting postage stamps 
and arranging them in an album is a harmless amusement for a boy 
in his teens; but who would deny that such an occupation is un- 
worthy of a man, least of all a professional man? What the poet 
Goldsmith says of the amusements of the Italian peasantry might 
well be applied to many hobbies: 


By sports like these are all their cares beguiled ; 
The sports of children satisfy the child. 


The priest ought to be able to say of himself with St. Paul: “When 
I was a child, I spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought 
as a child; but when I became a man, I put away childish things” 
(I Cor., xiii, 11). 

The writer is well aware that, in writing as he has, he lays him- 
self open to the charge of being a kill-joy and a “crank.” To meet 
this charge, he must repeat again, even at the risk of seeming to 
belabor the point, that he is not condemning in wholesale fashion 
the amusements and occupations scored in this article, but only 
their inordinate pursuit. He is merely insisting that they be in 
keeping with the priestly character and held in their proper place. 
It is always best, however, when a priest can find his hobby in some 
department of his priestly work. For him there is danger in taking 
a passionate interest in anything that is foreign to his calling. Does 
not the hobby’s power of exhilaration come from the ambition to be 
a past-master in some field or other, be it never so insignificant, 
from the awareness of having so far subdued the powers of mind 
and body that we can bend them entirely to our will? And why not 
attain this sense of power by devotion to something in the line of 
priestly duty rather than by the pursuit of something foreign to it? 

The noblest men and women of the race, as revealed in their biog- 
raphies, have almost invariably found their hobbies in their life’s 
work. But perhaps this is expecting too much from the rank and 
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file of men. Most of us are not built on heroic lines. We cannot 
always work at high pressure. But whatever our hobby may be, it 
must never become the center about which our whole life revolves, 
the be-all and end-all of our existence. It must not be of such kind, 
nor pursued with such abandon, as to fill us with distaste for our 
priestly functions. In short, the man must ride the hobby, not the 
hobby the man. 

One need not even take as premise the supernatural view here 
adopted to arrive at the same conclusions regarding the use of time. 
Reason and Faith are here, as they often are, in striking agreement. 
This is what the leading editorial writer of the Hearst papers had 
to say on the subject a few years ago: 


“Each of us has at most a few years to spend on this earth. We 
spend the first years hoping great things, the next few years drop- 
ping illusions one by one, and the last few years regretting the mis- 
takes, the missed opportunities, and the wasted time of the whole 
life. . . . On this earth, so full of opportunities, filled with wonders, 
surrounded by the mystery of the infinite, man appears for a second 
—a second at least in the eyes of infinitude. And during his little 
second on earth, he actually devotes most of his attention to discover- 
ing some way ‘of passing the time’ !” 


In similar vein writes the English poet, Edward Young, in his 
reflective poem, “Night Thoughts” : 


rere TT Time is eternity ; 

Pregnant with all eternity can give; 

Pregnant with all that makes archangels smile. 
Who murders Time, he crushes in the birth 

A power ethereal, only not adorned. 
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PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By StanisLaus Worwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Oath of the Parties 

If there is only incomplete (semiplena) proof, and there are no 
further means available to confirm the proof, the judge may order 
or admit (if requested) the taking of an oath to supplement the 
proofs; this oath is called a supplementary oath (Canon 1829). 

It should be kept in mind that ordinarily the parties are by law 
incapacitated from being witnesses in their own case, and the hus- 
band cannot be a witness in the case of his wife and vice versa except 
where information cannot be got by the court without them and the 
public welfare demands that the court get the information (cfr. 
Canon 1757, §3). If the so-called plena probatio were always 
required, many cases would have to be dismissed and much injustice 
would be done. The full and direct evidence of two or more eye- 
witnesses of the very best character and entirely disinterested in 
either party to a lawsuit (cfr. Canon 1791, §2) cannot always be 
had. In merely private affairs the loss or gain, the justice or in- 
justice, of a dismissal of a case because of insufficient evidence 
would be hard to bear by the injured party, but in affairs in which 
the public welfare is concerned or the salvation of souls (e.g., status 
of the priest, religious, married persons), a decision must be reached 
by the court if at all possible. If, for instance, marriage is attacked 
because of invalidity, it is wrong to let the marriage stand if it is 
really invalid and the parties cannot or do not want to validate it; 
and it is wrong to declare the marriage null and void if actually it is 
a true marriage. If with direct and circumstantial evidence and 
with the supplementary oath the court cannot arrive at a moral cer- 
tainty, it will have to follow the pars tutior (the safer side of the 
dilemma), that the invalidity is not proved and that therefore the 
marriage stands. Objectively, it may be wrong to live in that mar- 
riage but the court cannot decide otherwise. 


Cases Wherein Supplementary Oath May Be Administered 
to the Parties 


The supplementary oath is mostly employed when the circum- 
stances which relate to the civil or religious state of a person cannot 
otherwise be ascertained. 
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The judge should refrain from demanding or permitting the 
supplementary oath in criminal cases, and also in civil cases wherein 
a right or an affair of great importance is involved or a fact of too 
great importance, or if the right, the affair, or the fact is not proper 
to the person who is to take the supplementary oath (if it is not 
the party’s own right or affair or his own act that he is to testify to, 
he may not have direct knowledge, or he may not know enough 
about it to make a statement under oath). 

The oath may be demanded either ex officio, or permitted by the 
judge at the request of the opposing party, or of the prosecutor or 
of the defensor vinculi, if either takes part in the trial. 

As a rule, the supplementary oath is to be tendered to that party 
who has produced more complete proofs. It pertains to the judge 
to decide by decree whether and when such circumstances concur 
as to make it necessary to demand the supplementary oath (Canon 
1830). 

The supplementary oath seems to have come into Canon Law 
from the Roman Law (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, “De Processibus,” 
n. 527). Ordinarily one would not consider it prudent to leave the 
decision of a controversy in court to either of the parties in litiga- 
tion. Though the supplementary oath is not of itself decisive, still 
it amounts to the same when it is employed to supplement and make 
full proof of what was not fully proved by the evidence. It is 
always dangerous to take as proof the statement of an interested 
party, for, even without the intention to lie or deceive or misrepre- 
sent the facts, self-interest frequently so affects a person’s mind 
that he is convinced things happened in a manner favorable to him, 
though actually what was said or done greatly differed from what 
an interested party believes to have happened. A further danger of 
relying on the supplementary oath is the fact well established by 
experience that self-interest easily tempts a person to go against his 
conscience and affirm something as certain of which he is not sure or 
which he knows did not happen at all. The Church which deals with 
the affairs of the soul and has more experience in the workings of 
conscience than any jurist or psychologist can ever hope to acquire, 
appreciates the difficulty of getting an objectively true statement 
from an interested party. While the Church has not altogether 
dropped the supplementary oath from her court procedure, she has 
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restricted its use to certain cases, and even in these she leaves it to 
the discretion of the judge to decide whether the circumstances make 
it advisable to tender the supplementary oath to a party. 

In criminal cases the supplementary oath may never be employed. 
The prosecutor who acts as plaintiff against the accused must fur- 
nish full evidence of the guilt of the accused, and if he does not suc- 
ceed, the defendant must be acquitted. Canon 1743 rules that the 
accused need not answer the judge when he asks him about the 
things of which he is accused. In the former Canon Law there was 
the so-called iuramentum purgatorium, which the judge could com- 
mand the accused to take when there was public rumor of his hav- 
ing committed an offense and the prosecution did not succeed in 
proving the crime against him. If he asserted under oath that he 
was innocent, he was acquitted. That oath had practically ceased 
in ecclesiastical procedure long before the present Code of Canon 
Law was published, and is altogether suppressed by the Code. 

In civil cases in which there is question of a right or a thing of 
great value or of a fact of very great importance, the matter may 
not be decided by supplementary oath, nor may that oath be tendered 
to a person if the right, thing or fact concerning which the oath is 
to be taken is not proper to the person requested to take the oath. 
Thus, Canon 1316, §2, states that an oath which the law requires 
or permits cannot be taken by a proxy or representative, and when 
the parties are not personally in court but appear through represen- 
tatives, the supplementary oath seems to be out of question, though 
some canonists are of the opinion that a representative could take 
that oath if authorized to do so by special mandate of the party 
whom he represents. Canon 1662, which those canonists quote in 
support of their opinion, is not explicit enough to modify the ex- 
plicit ruling of Canon 1316, §2. If the subject-matter of the supple- 
mentary oath is not proper to the party and he can give no testimony 
of personal knowledge concerning the matter, he should not be asked 
to take an oath on it, for the purpose of the supplementary oath is to 


state the person’s own honest and sincere conviction about his own 
claim, or right, or conduct, not about things that concern another 
person’s, even his opponent’s affairs. There may be cases in which 
some fact is equally proper to both plaintiff and defendant, as, for 
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instance, a conversation between them on the matter of the current 
controversy at which perhaps no witnesses were present. 

The cases in which (as Canon 1830, §1, indicates) the supple- 
mentary oath is mostly used are controveries in court which deal 
with the civil or religious state of a person, marriage, baptism, re- 
ligious profession, and the clerical state. The parties may not be 
ordered or permitted to take the oath in the following cases: (1) 
if the case has been fully proved by evidence produced in court; 
(2) if no proof at all has been produced, so that there is not even 
the so-called semiplena probatio. For, when one of the litigants 
has established full proof, the judge is not at liberty to do other- 
wise than pronounce sentence in his favor, and, if no proof has 
been produced, the oath of a party cannot be made a substitute for 
proof. 

The motion as to the taking of the supplementary oath may come 
either from the judge of his own accord, or by request of the op- 
ponent that the other party be made to take the oath, or by request 
of the promotor of justice or the defensor vinculi to the judge. If 
the judge is requested by one of the parties or by the promotor of 
justice or defensor vinculi to order the taking of the oath, the judge 
is not bound to concede the request but may follow his own judg- 
ment as to whether the circumstances in the case warrant the order 
of the court. Either party to the litigation may be ordered to take 
the supplementary oath, but the Code prescribes that ordinarily that 
party should take the oath who has produced the better proof. It is 
to be expected that the plaintiff has produced the better proof, for 
ordinarily the defendant has no obligation to prove anything but 
rather to attack and weaken the proof of the plaintiff. However, 
canonists point out that in some cases the controversy hinges on a 
double fact, one alleged by the plaintiff to prove his claim (¢.g., 
that he wants the money he has loaned to the defendant), while the 
defendant admits the loan but objects the other fact that he has 
paid the loan. If the defendant does not succeed in fully proving 
payment and the court believes that the defense is sufficient to 
make doubtful the claim of the plaintiff, the court may resort to the 
supplementary oath tendered to the defendant (cfr. Wernz-Vidal, 
“De Processibus,” n.531). Among the cases with which actually 
the ecclesiastical court deals more frequently are marriage cases and, 
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though more rarely, cases of religious profession and of Sacred 
Orders. These cases are different from the ordinary lawsuits be- 
tween private persons, inasmuch as in the former one cannot speak 
of plaintiff and defendant, but rather of a petitioner (who, for ex- 
ample, wants a declaration of nullity of marriage, profession, ordi- 
nation) and the defensor vinculi of marriage or ordination or pro- 
fession (whose official duty it is to refute the claim of the peti- 
tioner). As we saw above, the supplementary oath may be em- 
ployed in. this class of cases, and it seems that the oath should be 
tendered to the petitioner. As was already explained, marriage, 
ordination and profession cases involve not only the public state of 
a person but also the welfare of souls, and consequently a solution 
must be found if at all possible. Now, the proofs adduced by the 
petitioner may not be direct and full proof, because owing to the 
very nature of the case such proof is not available, or perhaps be- 
cause the parties who could testify refuse to obey the summons. 
The Code of Canon Law foreseeing the difficulties in those cases 
states that the supplementary oath is mostly employed when the 
circumstances which relate to the civil or religious state of a person 
cannot otherwise be ascertained. 


Refusal of Supplementary Oath by a Party 

The party who is asked to take the supplementary oath in affairs 
which do not pertain to his civil or religious state, may for a just 
reason refuse to take the oath or request that the opponent take it. 
The judge must decide what significance that refusal has, whether 
it is legitimate, or whether it is rather to be held equivalent to a 
confession. The supplementary oath taken by one of the parties 
may be attacked by the other (Canon 1831). 

When the Code speaks of refusing to take the supplementary 
oath, it eliminates refusal in cases which deal with the civil or re- 
ligious state of a person. Naturally so, for these cases do not deal 
with merely private rights and duties but with the public standing 
of a person, and for that reason the public authority in the person of 
the judge decides what is to be done to clear up that status. In 
other cases the law permits refusal for a just cause and also the 
petition to the judge to tender the oath to the opponent. The rea- 
son alleged for not taking the oath or for requesting that it be 
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tendered to the opponent has, of course, to be proved by the one 
making the refusal. Ordinarily the refusal would prejudice the 
court against the party, and the Code seems to imply that the 
refusal is to be looked upon with suspicion, for it wants the judge 
to scrutinize the motive of the refusal and consider whether perhaps 
it should be held equivalent to admitting the claim of the opponent. 
The fact that a party takes the supplementary oath does not thereby 
silence the opponent, for the law gives him the right to attack the 
oath of the party. The reasons for attacking the oath are not 
limited to any specific point, but may be as manifold as the attack 
on any evidence furnished by the opponent. The reason is that 
the oath is here employed as part of the evidence, and it is an essen- 
tial right of the opponent to combat the evidence adduced against 
him. 


Estimatory Oath 

If the right to compensation for damages has been established, 
but the amount of the indemnity cannot be estimated with certainty, 
the judge can demand of the party who has suffered damage the 
oath which is called estimatory (Canon 1832). 
~ The estimatory oath is not to be found in the Law of the 
Decretals, but was employed in the ecclesiastical courts according to 
the Roman Civil Law on the general principle admitted in the Law 
of the Decretals that what was missing in the procedural law of the 
Church was to be supplied from the Roman Law. In Canon Law 
the estimatory oath appears in the Regule of the Sacred Roman 
Rota, §§160-164. According to those Regule, the estimatory oath 
is to be tendered to the party who has proved that what he claimed 
in the suit is owed to him, when the value or extent of his claim 
could not be established by ordinary proofs because of some fact 
of the opponent that was the opponent’s fault. The oath may be 
tendered either ex officio (i.e., by motion of the court itself) or at 
the request of one of the parties. The party who asks for permis- 
sion to take this oath must state in writing the value or amount of 
each and every item of his claim, declaring that he is ready to con- 
firm his estimate by oath. The presiding judge determines whether 
or not to admit the oath, and he has authority either to admit the 
entire estimate or to correct and reduce it. Instead of admitting 
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the estimatory oath on the estimate presented, the judge may rule 
that an expert shall determine the extent of the claim whenever de- 
termination of the value by an expert is practicable, the opponent 
paying the expenditures for the work of the expert. 

The rules of the Code on the estimatory oath are based on the 
Regule of the Roman Rota (cfr. Acta Ap. Sedis, II, 783-850; 
Regule Servande in Iudictis apud S. Romane Rote Tribunal). In 
the first place, the Code permits the taking of the estimatory oath 
in those cases only in which the extent of the damages that a person 
claims cannot with certainty be determined by any other means 
than the conscientious estimate of the one who has proved that he 
has been wronged by the opponent. The fact that he has been 
wronged has to be proved by the ordinary means of evidence. Be- 
sides this, the Code contains definite regulations concerning the esti- 
matory oath. 

In demanding the estimatory oath the following points must be 
observed: (1) the judge shall require the party who suffered dam- 
age to state under oath what goods or property were taken from 
him or lost to him by the malice of the other party, and to assess 
the price or value according to reasonable estimate; (2) if the valua- 
tion seems excessive to the judge, he may reduce it to an equitable 
amount, keeping in mind all the ways and means commonly em- 
ployed in appraisals; if necessary, he may summon experts to assist 
him so as to make more certain of a true and just appraisal (Canon 
1833). 

Decisive Oath 

The parties may make an agreement to settle the dispute by an 
oath taken by either party, not only before the controversy in court 
has begun but also during the trial; and at any time or stage of the 
case one party may with the approval of the judge demand of the 
other party an oath under condition that the controversy—either the 
principal action or an incidental question—may be settled by the 
oath. This is called the decisive oath (Canon 1834). 

The decisive oath originated in the Roman Civil Law and was 
employed in Canon Law procedure without having been specially 
introduced by a law of the Church. There is one reference to an 
oath which was demanded in some ecclesiastical courts after a per- 
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son had proved his claim by documents or witnesses, and unless he 
took the oath, the evidence was not accepted. Pope Alexander III 
condemns this procedure saying that recourse to the oath of the 
party is to be had only when it is known that other legal proof is 
not available (Decretales Gregorit IX, Cap. II, tit. XIX, lib. IT). 
Otherwise there is no text of law before the Code except in the 
Regule of the Sacred Roman Rota ($§149-154). 

A controversy may be decided by oath either out of court (in 
which case it is extrajudicial and does not, strictly speaking, belong 
to this chapter of the Code, which speaks of settling cases in court 
by decisive oath) or in court to cut short the legal procedure (in 
which case the oath is truly a iusturandum litis decisorium). Though 
Canon 1834 mentions the oath outside of a court action for the 
purpose of deciding a controversy, that oath does not belong here 
but has its proper place in the chapter on friendly settlement, called 
in the Code transactio (cfr. Canons 1925-1928). Since not every 
controversy pending in court can be settled by the decisive oath, and 
since this oath cannot be forced on an unwilling party by the court 
or by the opponent, the Code defines the cases in which it may be 
imposed. 

The decisive oath may be demanded only under the following 
conditions : 


(1) the oath must deal with an affair in which cession and private 
settlement is admitted, and which is not of too great an importance 
or value to the litigating persons ; 

(2) it may be demanded by persons only who can cede their 
rights or make a private settlement concerning them; 


(3) it may be demanded of persons only who can cede their 
rights or make a private settlement, and who do not have full proof 
in their favor; 

(4) it may be demanded only as to mere knowledge of facts or an 
action personally known to or done by the party of whom the oath 
is demanded (Canon 1835). 


First Condition.—The decisive oath is permitted in those cases 
only wherein the law permits private settlement of a controversy. 
The cases in which private settlement cannot validly be made are enu- 
merated in Canon 1927: criminal cases, suits for dissolving the 
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marriage bond, title to ecclesiastical benefices, and spiritual affairs 
into which payment of material things enters. Even in merely pri- 
vate affairs which are of paramount importance to the litigating 
parties the decisive oath is not permitted, evidently because of the 
danger of perjury to which the exceedingly great gain or loss may 
easily tempt the party concerned. 


Second Condition.—The decisive oath may be demanded only by 
persons who have authority to cede the right involved in the lawsuit. 
It is evident that the party who requests the judge to tender the 
decisive oath to the opponent is thereby sacrificing the right to prose- 
cute the case in court, and that is considered a valuable right which 
he cannot cede unless he is the absolute owner (so to speak) of the 
lawsuit, so that others have no right to claim what he claims in 
court. Wherefore, if a party is not himself in court but sends a 
representative, the latter cannot without the consent of his principal 
cede a right which is not his own. 


Third Condition.—The decisive oath may be demanded only of a 
person who has the right to sacrifice his claim. The reason for the 


rule is the same as in the preceding paragraph. Moreover, the oath 
cannot be demanded of a party who has fully proved his side of the 
case (1.e., who either as plaintiff established his claim by legal proof, 
or as defendant has disproved the claim of the plaintiff). The rea- 
son is that, when either plaintiff or defendant has proved his case, 
the judge is bound to give sentence according to the proof, and he 
is not at liberty to invite the parties to a friendly settlement because 
the winner has a right to sentence in his favor. 


Fourth Condition.—The subject-matter of the decisive oath is 
limited to the very facts of which the party has knowledge and to 
actions known to or done by him. Opinion, beliefs and hearsay are 
excluded. This is in harmony with the Roman Law, according to 
which nobody should be forced to take an oath on the actions of 
another for fear of perjury. Concerning one’s own actions the law 
presumes knowledge, and the court has a right to demand an answer 
about them, but in reference to the actions of others, unless they are 
notorious, the law does not presume others to have knowledge (cfr. 
Canon 16, §2). 
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Further Particulars About the Decisive Oath 
The party who has demanded the decisive oath of the opponent, 
may recall his demand at any time before the oath is taken; the 


opponent is at liberty to accept the demand and take the oath, or to 


refuse it, or to retort it on the party making the demand. 

Once the oath is taken, the question as contained in the formula of 
the oath is settled in the same manner as though a cession or settle- 
ment in court had taken place. 

If the oath is refused but is not retorted on the opponent, it per- 
tains to the judge to estimate the import of the refusal, whether it is 
based on good reasons or whether it is to be held equivalent to a 
confession. 

If the oath is retorted on the opponent, he must take the oath, 
or he loses his case. 

In order that the decisive oath may be retorted on the opponent, 
it is necessary that the same conditions exist which are required for 
the demand of the oath, and the oath is to be administered by the 
judge (Canon 1836). 

The Code gives warning to the parties not to resort to the decisive 
oath without due consideration of the consequences of requesting 
the opponent to take the oath. He may not only refuse to take the 
oath but retort it, and, if he does, the one who first made the demand 
is by law bound to take the oath or admit that he is defeated in the 
lawsuit. The refusal of the oath without a counter-demand on the 
opponent puts the party in danger of losing the case, for, unless 
he can give satisfactory reasons for his action, it would seem as 
though he admits that his opponent’s claim is indisputable. 
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THE POWER OF RETENTION 
By Paut E. Campsett, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The study of the memory is absorbingly interesting. This inter- 
est derives from the importance of the faculty in the life of every- 
one. The average man has a sort of instinctive interest in the sub- 
ject and is ever desirous of improving his own memory. Its impor- 
tance in the life of the human individual is readily apparent. The 
simplest case of the loss of memory illustrates this. Father Higgins, 
in “Fundamentals of Pedagogy,” gives the case of an army chaplain 
who came during the World War on a visit to the City of New 
York. Alighting from a train in the Grand Central Station, he lost 
the power of memory. He could not tell his name. He did not 
know where he was going, nor whence he came. His mind was a 
blank; he was helpless. Doctors took him in hand and treated him 
as a mere child until he recovered the power to remember things. 


Much depends upon a good memory in all walks of life. Busi- 
ness and professional men demand a good memory of their subordi- 
nates, and give no little time and attention to the cultivation of their 
own memories. Memory training courses find a ready market and 
a responsive clientele in the ranks of the legal and the medical pro- 
fessions. If the patron feels that definite improvement has fol- 
lowed from the prosecution of such a course, it is difficult to con- 
vince the satisfied customer that scientific investigation has shown 
that this mode of training has little or no transfer value. Elemen- 
tary psychology will give even to the casual reader a comprehension 
and a grasp of the facts and the laws of memory. The student of 
psychology may learn easily the best way to go about improving 
his memory. 


Memory gives an insight into the process of learning. Funda- 
mental in psychology is the process of learning. The individual 
develops by the accumulation of what he has learned. It is danger- 
ous to claim that mental development depends entirely upon learn- 
ing. There is a field for natural growth in the exercise of this 
faculty. But in any event experience and training contribute much 
to the mental development of the individual. The study of intelli- 
gence reveals its development through childhood and early youth. 
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This development of intelligence may be a natural growth in brain 
power or it may be the accumulation of knowledge and skill that 
have been learned; perhaps it is partly one and partly the other. 

It is not easy to define memory. A clear-cut, concise word-picture 
is difficult. We speak here of the sensory memory. It must be 
distinguished from the intellectual memory. The one is an organic 
power, the other a spiritual process. The color and dimensions of 
a building may fall within the field of the sensory memory, but the 
steps in the solution of a geometric theorem are properly the prov- 
ince of the intellectual memory. It is equally difficult to draw a 
strict dividing line between memory and imagination. In the popu- 
lar conception imagination has to do with the fanciful, and is con- 
structive; but memory reproduces a real experience and includes 
recognition. Woodworth tells us that remembering differs from 
thinking. He gives the example of the solution of a conundrum, 
first by one to whom it is given for the first time and second by an- 
other who has solved it previously and remembers the answer. The 
distinction is obvious. He thence derives that memory involves a 
direct use of what has been learned, while thinking demands only an 
indirect use of what has been learned. One who is weak in mathe- 
matics may perforce depend upon memory for the solution of a 
problem, but the mathematician is able to depend upon the indirect 
use of what has been learned. 

Have we cleared the way for a definition? Barrett defines sensory 
memory as the act, process, or faculty of representing in conscious- 
ness any sensory impression, event, or other experience, accom- 
plished by the recognition of the fact that it is a past experience. 
His definition includes two elements: the recognition of the event 
and the referring of it to its place in past time. Father Higgins’ 
shorter definition may be just as satisfactory; he calls memory the 
ability to retain and to recall past experiences, or the power which 
retains, recalls and represents things previously known and expe- 
rienced. Psychologists generally emphasize the factor of recogni- 
tion. The picture sustained in the mind is not the work of the 
memory but of the imagination. Memory preserves and reproduces 
past perceptions. In two ways we prove that we remember, by 
recall and by recognition. An example makes the distinction clear. 
The student striving to master the dynasty of the Popes may not 
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be able to recall them in order, but when the name of an individual 
Pope is suggested he at once recognizes the name as belonging in the 
list. Further, if the names of certain Popes and certain Doctors of 
the Church are assembled in a mixed list, he can at once distinguish 
the names proper to his list. The recognition test proves that the 
student’s memory is functioning in some degree. At times the mem- 
ory seems to play pranks; you may recall a name correctly, and yet 
have a hidden fear that it is not correct. 


Some discussion of the different types of memorizing may eluci- 
date the definition. The student may memorize material—nonsense 
syllables, for instance—merely with a view to future recognition. 
If he is told that he must recall them in order, he bends his effort 
towards this purpose. He gives even more careful study if he is 
told that he must distinguish between those that may form the roots 
of words and those that may not so function. Perhaps the example 
of a group of pictures will show the distinction more clearly. The 
student may study the pictures merely for later recognition or, if so 
instructed, that he may replace them later in the same order in which 
they were first presented; or, if warned beforehand, he may study 
them in such a way that he can attach the proper title to each picture. 
The psychologist uses the example of “paired associates.” The ex- 
perimenter presents a list of paired words, such as: 


eT handkerchief 
Me kewresacadadndanaed pleasant 
aie aie Care: Manan concise 

DE  setansaves a enedaae necktie 


The student may be required to supply the second word of each pair 
when the first word is given. He then connects the two words in 
his own mind by means of some rhythm or some meaning that he 
conceives as common to both. Some pairs are readily associated, 
especially if a humorous connection is conceived; other pairs afford 
great difficulty but are mastered by rote memory if no better me- 
dium offers. After such study the student would be unprepared to 
give the pairs in order; if requested to do this, he would plead for 
further time and renew his study. In short, the subject of these 
experiments memorizes in accord with what he desires to remember. 
It may not be amiss here to speak of partial recall. The everyday 
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example of this is the partial recall of names. Nearly every person 
has had the experience of striving to recall the name of a person 
recently introduced to him and failing in the attempt. But he does 
recall a name somewhat similar; he recalls the general character of 
the name, but hits upon some other name of greater familiarity. He 
is confident that the name recalled is not the proper one. It has 
some measure of resemblance, perhaps in the number of syllables, 
perhaps in the nationality of the bearer. The writer recently had an 
experience of this kind. He was told when visiting Philadelphia to 
deliver a phone message to a man named Roche. Confident that he 
would remember the name he made no written notation of it. Stand- 
ing in the Broad Street Station, he was unable to recall the name, 
but another name, Crowe, came persistently before him. He knew 
that this was not the correct name and had a hazy recollection that 
the correct name was of the same nationality, the same number of 
syllables, and began with the letter R. But the persistent image of 
the incorrect name, though recognized as incorrect, created an in- 
hibition to the recall of the correct name. There was present in 
the incorrect name the initial sound “Ro,” but it was not in the 
same position as in the correct name. If time had offered, he would 
have been able to dismiss the matter from his mind for a few 
minutes and thus perhaps, in accord with the theory of psychologists, 
have escaped the inhibition. Fortunately a telephone operator over- 
came the difficulty by reference to a classified directory. 

The psychologist may tell us that recall and recognition are 
fundamentally the same process, but the student of memory sees at 
once the need for separate treatment. Perhaps we may best sum- 
marize our discussion under the four topics: learning, retention, re- 
call, recognition. Dubray, carefully distinguishing between mem- 
ory and imagination, speaks of the three stages of memory; reten- 
tion, reproduction and recognition. Recognition is the state or 
function that differentiates memory from imagination. Barrett dis- 
tinguishes between perfect and imperfect recognition. Recognition 
is imperfect when we are fully conscious that we have met the ob- 
ject of our present experience, but are unable to recall precisely the 
time and place of the experience. Thus, you may see a familiar face 
in a parade but be unable to name the person or the place or the 
time of first meeting. But in perfect recognition we have a clear, 
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conscious recognition not only of the former experience as a mental 
fact, but also of the definite circumstances of time and place con- 
nected with it. The above-mentioned example becomes an example 
of perfect recognition by filling in the circumstances that originally 
eluded recollection. 

The laws of mental association are of the utmost importance for 
a clear understanding of the functioning of the memory. Different 
people are conscious of different associations, but there are three 
general laws: the law of similarity, the law of contrast, and the law 
of propinquity. When the one mental state is intensified by others 
that are like it or identical with it. we have the operation of the law 
of similarity. The appearance of a friend may suggest another per- 
son of like stature or weight; the sight of our professor calls to 
mind the subject he teaches. The law of contrast forces into promi- 
nence images that represent experiences of an opposite character. 
The giant seems to force recall of the dwarf; cold suggests heat; 
rain, sunshine; white, black. We cannot explain the law, but it 
seems to demand that the mind reproduce the opposite of a perceived 
object. White will naturally suggest black, never red, unless by 
reason of some added association. The law of propinquity has 
reference to associations of space and time. The simple example 
of such an association is the suggestion of a ball game in the Yankee 
Stadium to the ardent fan when he hears the name of Babe Ruth. 
To the student of literature the mention of Milton suggests Para- 
dise Lost; the mention of Shakespeare, some one or a number of 
his plays. The recurrence of a thought or an emotion suggests the 
time or the place in which such thought or emotion previously 
occurred. 

The canons of effective learning tell us much of the memory. 
Burton, in “The Nature and Direction of Learning,’ enumerates 
six general rules derived from examination of the processes in- 
volved, plus scrutiny of experimental results in the past. 

(1) Examine the material to be memorized for thought content 
first. There is a place for rote memorization. In an older day rote 
memory was given much wider scope than is the tendency today. 
There are certain materials that demand rote memory. Arbitrary 
associations must be thus memorized. The child at first uses chiefly 
the rote or mechanical memory. To be convinced of this we need 
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only pay a visit to the primary grades. In this manner he learns the 
tables, memory gems, nursery rhymes, morning and evening prayers, 
and the early part of the Catechism. Primary reading employs the 
mechanical memory. But the advancing pupil becomes gradually 
capable of employing the logical memory. In the eager rush to get 
away from the rote memory, educators have sometimes gone to ex- 
tremes. The efficient teacher never despises the results that a proper 
use of the mechanical memory makes possible. 

The first essential in correct memorizing from written copy is 
accurate reading from the copy and comprehension of what it con- 
tains. Material which has no significance may be memorized, it is 
true, but meaningless material is far more difficult to memorize than 
that which is meaningful. The student who is able to employ the 
logical memory should study the thought content of the material 
before actual memorization. When he understands the sequence of 
ideas and associates it with other ideas, he memorizes speedily and 
recalls readily. If no thought analysis of the material to be memo- 
rized is possible, the teacher must stimulate interest and attention to 
neutralize the montony of repetition. 

(2) Make the first study with unusual care. “First impressions 
are lasting,’ may be a hackneyed proverb, but it expresses a truth. 
It is a common sense observation supported by experimental proof. 
The fresh interest, the vivid curiosity, the keen attention of the 
student attacking a subject or a phase of a subject for the first time 
paves the way for strong associations. False associations will hin- 
der correct responses and can with difficulty be broken down. 

(3) Distribute the practice repetitions over a period of time. We 
are here concerned with the problem of retention. Review, constant 
review, is the best means to avoid forgetting. The Roman proverb 
teaches, Repetitio est mater studiorum. The number and distribu- 
tion of repetitions will differ with the material, the purpose, the age 
and temperament of the learner. But no human memory can achieve 
the best possible results without review. The student must perse- 
vere in repetition, at gradually increasing intervals, until he has 
carried his mastery of the subject-matter beyond the threshold of 
immediate recognition. When that point has been reached, less fre- 
quent reviews will insure durable retention. Each review gives the 
retention curve an upward shove. 
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(4) Attention and interest must be maintained during repetition. 
This is almost a corollary of the preceding rule. The teacher must 
supply the stimulus that will rouse the attention and maintain the 
interest of the learner during the monotonous but necessary work 
of repetition. Very young children do not find the constant review 
and drill work as tedious as the older students. This may account 
for the common opinion that young children learn more easily than 
adolescents or adults. The child in the early grades will repeat and 
repeat again without tedium or complaint, but the more mature pupil 
wearies quickly of constant repetition. In a study of economy in 
memorizing, Woodworth finds that spaced repetition is much su- 
perior to unspaced repetition or constant application to the lesson 
until the student has it. Spaced repetition is much less tiring and 
more efficient. The study revealed that twenty-four readings of the 
study material evenly distributed over twelve days were many times 
more effective than the same number of readings distributed over 
three days. Spaced study also fixes the matter more durably in the 
memory. Other experiments have shown that the wider distribution 
of the readings makes for better retention. In the succeeding rep- 
etitions much of the time devoted to study may be profitably de- 
voted to recitation or reading to oneself. Here again scientific 
studies show that the method of spending as much as four-fifths of 
the repetition periods in thus reciting makes for ease in memoriza- 
tion and durability of retention. The tests were made with non- 
sense syllables and with short biographies. In both cases the results 
were greatly in favor of the “recitation” method. This does not 
surprise us, for recitation stimulates both attention and effort; the 
student naturally wishes to do increasingly better in each successive 
recitation. The recitation method marks one’s progress, and 
eliminates gradually the assistance the student needs towards mem- 
orization. The gradual conscious achievement of his task is the best 
stimulus the student can have. 

(5) Learn under some pressure. Pressure aids in keeping inter- 
est and gives point to the labor. The student under proper urge 
learns more quickly and retains well what he has learned. We may 
supply the proper urge by representing to him that average achieve- 
ment allows no more than a given time for the mastery of a given 
lesson. But the pressure should never be of the nerve-racking type. 
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Let the student feel only that normal learners can accomplish the 
task within the time allotted him. 

(6) The method of correct recall should be used. The previous 
outline of what we have called the “recitation” method is a suffi- 
cient explanation of this rule. The student eliminates as quickly as 
possible the assistance he is afforded by a book or a model. He 
need remember only that memorizing consists in performing an act, 
with assistance, that you wish to perform later without assistance. 

(7) Use the “whole” instead of the “part’’ method. Much time 
is wasted in learning line by line, paragraph by paragraph, verse by 
verse. When the material is unusually long, there may be a division 
into parts, but even in such division the logical units are kept intact. 
Burton concludes his discussion of this rule with the statement that 
experimental evidence shows that as many as six pages of poetry 
can be learned faster working on the whole six pages than by 
dividing it up into pieces. 

The foregoing rules with their discussion give a picture of the 
functioning of memory. Much remains to be said. Perhaps in 
some future paper more of the findings of psychologists can be 
presented. 











COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 
The Canonical Examination 
of 
Postulants and Novices in Religious Institutes’ 
Compiled by THomas a Kempis REILLey, O.P. 


I 


General Rule-—Any Catholic may be admitted into the religious state 
if the three following conditions are verified: 

(1) there must not be present any of the impediments specified in 
Canon Law or in the Constitutions of the Order or Congregation ad- 
mitting the aspirant to its membership ; 

(2) the aspirant must furnish evidence of an upright intention and 
motive ; 

(3) the aspirant must be really capable of sustaining the duties and 
burdens of the religious state. (Canon 538.) 


Notification of the Ordinary.—In all communities of religious women, 
even though they belong to the class called “exempt,” the chief superior 
must notify the Ordinary at least two months in advance of every 
clothing ceremony or profession, in order that due investigation may 
constitute him a responsible and independent witness of what is taking 
place. (Canon 552, §2.) 


Law of Investigation—At least thirty (30) days before an aspirant 
is allowed to begin the period of novitiate, or to take the public vows 
of religion, either the local Ordinary or, if he is at a distance or other- 
wise prevented, some priest designated by him for the purpose, should, 
without going into the cloister, examine into the aspirant’s will in ac- 
cordance with certain Canons here outlined. 

The examination should be conducted with diligence and without 
remuneration, in order to find out whether the aspirant is being forced 
or lured, and whether the aspirant understands what she is doing. 

Then, if it is clearly manifest that the aspirant is actuated by a pious 
disposition and is in the enjoyment of perfect freedom of will, she may 
be admitted to the novitiate, or, if she be a novice already, she may be 
advanced to profession. (Canon 552, §2, freely rendered. ) 


1 Having learned for a certainty that “delegates” in several instances have 
failed “to explore” the minds of aspirants to the religious life seriously, and 
that, as a result, the ensuing clothings and professions have in given cases been 
illicit and even invalid, we judge it expedient to offer the following summary of 
canonical matter for the use of any and all whom it may concern—Tue Eprrors. 
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II 


The following questionary has been prepared in such a way as to 
cover all Canons to which the above law makes reference through the 
Latin formula “ut supra.” It may be used by the official examiner. It 
may be placed in the hands of aspirants in advance. Novice-mistresses 
may instruct their subjects in its contents, preparatory to the canonical 
examination which it outlines. 

If correct answers cannot be given to the following questions, the 
Ordinary or his delegate should be informed before the reception or 
profession takes place. 








III 
Postulants and novices should answer individually. 
(1) Name? 
(2) Age? 


Valid Ages for reception and profession are as follows, unless the 
Constitutions of one’s Institute rule otherwise: (a) clothing: 15th year 
completed ; (b) temporary vows: 16th year completed ; (c) perpetual or 
final vows, whether simple or solemn, 21st year completed. 


(Canons 555, 572, 573.) 


For Lay Sisters, the Constitutions must be adhered to, if other age- 
limits are there assigned. 


(3) Have you ever acted against the faith by openly professing 
yourself to have fallen from it, by giving your name as a member to 
any non-Catholic sect? (Canon 542 on validity.) 


(4) Have you produced your baptismal certificate ? 
(5) Have you produced your confirmation certificate? 


(Canon 544, §1.) 


(6) Is anybody dependent upon you for support? 
(7) Will parents or others be left unprovided for by your entrance 
into religion or your profession ? 
(8) Have you any debts to pay? 
(9) Are you involved in wills, contracts, property or money con- 
cerns of any kind that will require your signature in the future? 
(Canon 542, §2, on illicitness not affecting validity. ) 


(10) Are you aware that all private vows, if you have taken any, 
will remain suspended from the day you take the vows of religion up 
until the vows of religion should, by any cause, expire? 


(Canon 1315.) 
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(11) Are you engaged to be married? 

(12) Were you ever admitted to profession in any other convent, 
Order or Society of religious? 

(13) Are you fleeing from embarrassments of any kind—from per- 


sonal obligations, ill repute or the like? 
(Canon 542, §1, on validity.) 


(14) Are you entering religion or taking vows under compulsion? 
(15) Are you absolutely free to dispose of your future? 
(Canon 552, §2; see also 538.) 


(16) Are you really seeking in religion improved means for your 
greater sanctification ? (Canon 552, §2.) 


The Pious Disposition—The “pious disposition” required by the 
Sacred Canons would affect directly one’s appreciation and use of the 
following means of sanctification: namely, Holy Mass; daily Com- 
munion ; weekly Confession; the Constitutions of one’s Order or Con- 
gregation, especially in its bearings on Office, prayer, meditation, other 
daily tasks, periodical retreats and the like. (Canon 595.) 


IV 
FOR POSTULANTS ONLY 
(1) Are you aware of the obligation you are under of making an 
eight-day retreat before you receive the habit? 


(2) Are you aware you should make a General Confession of your 
past life, preparatory to receiving the habit, if your confessor approves? 
(See your confessor about this. Do as he says. Report to nobody else. ) 


(Canon 541.) 


Vv 
INFORMATION FOR NOVICES 


What is the difference between public and private vows? 


The vows of religion are public vows. Private vows are not con- 
sidered vows of religion. ' 

Public vows, or the vows of religion, so called because they intro- 
duce one permanently into the religious state, are approved and encour- 
aged officially by the Church. 


Public vows have binding force in all matters intended by the Church, 
even though the aspirant to the religious life who takes them may fail 
to grasp in concrete form and fullness all that the Church intends. It 
is always the intention of the Church that counts. It is enough to have 
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taken the vows of religion freely in order to be bound to their observ- 
ance strictly. 

Public vows bind under pain of mortal sin and sacrilege, whenever 
an offense against them is grave and deliberate. 

Nobody should be forced to take the vows of religion. 

Nobody should presume to take them lightly. 

Novitiate training in preparation for them should be given and 
taken seriously. 

Private vows, taken with or without the advice of a confessor, bind 
only to what is intended by the one who takes them, and only in the 
degree in which such a one wishes to bind oneself. One does not bind 
oneself by private vow under pain of mortal sin, unless one so intends. 


VI 
QUESTIONS FOR NOVICES ONLY 


(1) To whom do all vows bind one directly? To God. 
(Canon 1307, §1.) 


(2) In the vows of religion, which are always public, the vow of 
obedience binds one to visible persons. 


(a) To what visible authority does the vow of obedience bind re- 
ligious first? 
To our Holy Father the Pope. (Canon 499.) 


(b) To whom does the vow of obedience bind religious after the 
Pope? 

To one’s immediate Superior directly. Then to other Superiors ac- 
cording to terms laid down in the Constitutions of one’s Order or 
Congregation. (Canon 572, §1, n.6, on the validity of vows.) 


(c) Does the vow of religious obedience bind one under pain of sin 
to carry out the wishes of pastors, school directors, chaplains, con- 
fessors or others who are not officially qualified to act as Superiors? 

No. It is only when priests or others are endowed with an official 
capacity, making them at least temporary Superiors, that the public 
vow of obedience would bind one in conscience under pain of sin to 
carry out their directions. 

Priests appointed to make canonical visitations are the only ones who 
rank as temporary Superiors, and whom one would be bound by the 
vow of religion to obey. 

(Canon 513; cfr. Canon 566, §§ 3 and 4.) 


In Sisterhoods subject directly to an Order or Society of men, obe- 
dience is due to that Order’s duly constituted Superiors permanently, 
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and in virtue of the vow, according to terms specifically laid down in 
the Sisters’ own Constitutions or in Decrees of the Holy See. 

Pious Disposition—Over and above what is required of postulants 
when entering, novices should develop an habitual spirit of reverence. 
The spirit of reverence should be life-long. 

When genuine and reliable, it extends to and embraces unfailingly : 

(a) one’s monastery, motherhouse or convent ; 

(b) everything pertaining to the honor of one’s community, Con- 
gregation and individual Sisters ; 

(c) the Constitutions of one’s Order and all constitutional observ- 
ances, the penalties therein included as well as the privileges. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Uniformity in Upholding Catholic Principles 

Question: A Catholic man had married a non-Catholic outside the Church, 
and his marriage was later on rectified with difficulty, the non-Catholic 
woman being very reluctant in making the promises. However, their two 
children who were of school age were still sent to the Baptist church and 
Sunday school as before the validation of the marriage. I told the man 
that he could not be admitted to the Sacraments in the Catholic Church 
unless he had the children raised in the Catholic Church. He answered that 
he preferred to let the children grow up and then decide for themselves 
what religion they wanted to follow. I told him that his attitude would 
bar him from the Sacraments, and I informed my Ordinary of the matter 
and he confirmed my judgment. Later on when I spoke to some priests 
about cases of this kind, one or another took exception to my course of 
action and said that there was no need of making so much fuss over Canon 
Law rules and that I might just as well let the man go to the Sacraments. 
Is there not great need of more uniformity in applying the rules of the 
Church? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: Yes, there is need of uniformity of practice in applying 
the rules of the Church. Two prerequisites are needed before that 
can be done: (1) the priests must know and understand the regula- 
tions of the Church; (2) they must have the proper respect for the 
authority of the Church. Judging from the things that are done 
and said, there is need of both better knowledge of Canon Law 
and greater reverence for the authority of the Church in matters 
pertaining to Christian life and morality. Lack of respect for the 
authority of the Church argues deficiency in Catholic belief. The 
gift of faith, the blessing of belonging to the Catholic Church, must 
be appreciated by the priests if they are to be guides of Catholic 
souls and if they are to stem the tide of indifferentism and material- 
ism that threatens the very foundations of the Catholic religion. 
Kindness, patience and forbearance with the sinfulness of people 
is Christian virtue only so long as it does not amount to the sacrifice 
of the principles of our faith. Obedience to the authorities of the 
Church is a fundamental principle of our faith, so much so that 
without it a person cannot claim to have a share in the Church and 
in Christ. To say, therefore, “let Canon Law be Canon Law and 
let those in Rome prescribe what they want,” is practically equiva- 
lent to a separation from the Church and consequently from Christ. 
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The merely exterior affiliation with the Church on the part of people 
and priest is no more than a deception, a fraud, which cannot profit 
unto salvation. 

The priests engaged in the care of souls are in constant contact 
with the Catholic people, and on them it depends to a great extent 
whether their people are or are not Catholic at heart. The priests 
must enforce Catholic principles, and must do so even though they 
become unpopular with certain men and women who have Protestant 
notions about freedom in religious thought and practice. The con- 
fessional more perhaps than any other agency supplies the place and 
time when principles of religion should be brought to the minds of 
the people and insisted upon. The mere hearing of the accusation 
of sins and pronouncement of absolution, without considering 
whether the person is worthy of the divine pardon, is making a 
parody of the Sacrament; it is not representing Christ and absolv- 
ing sinners in His name and by His authority, but making a joke of 
the Lord and His work of redemption. The Church has explained 
the law of Christ and its application to the life and activities of men, 


and she does so with full authority from the Saviour. Consequently, 
the priest who administers the Sacrament of Penance authorized by 
the Church is not at liberty to judge otherwise than according to the 
rules of the Church. If he attempts to act otherwise, he ceases to be 
the representative of the Church. 


Indulgenced Crucifix for the Way of the Cross 


Question: (1) Is is necessary for those who have the privilege of gaining 
the indulgences of the Way of the Cross by reciting twenty Our Fathers, 
Hail Marys and Glory to actually hold the indulgenced crucifix in their 
hands, or does it suffice to have it before them? 

(2) Is it possible for two or more persons to gain the indulgences from 
such a crucifix at the same time, for example, if one leads in reciting the 
aforesaid Our Fathers, etc., and the other or others answer? 

(3) Can the indulgenced crucifix be loaned or given to another so that 
he also may gain the indulgences? 

(4) Would a great distance from the church over bad roads be a legitimate 
reason for one to make use of the privilege of the indulgenced crucifix of 
the Way of the Cross? 

(5) In parishes where the church is not heated on weekdays and there- 
fore is very cold, and where the stations are not erected in the winter chapel, 
are the people permitted to use an indulgenced crucifix for the Way of 
the Cross? 
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(6) Some find it easier to say the accustomed station prayers from their 
prayer book instead of the twenty Our Fathers, etc.; would it be possible 
for such to gain the indulgences on a crucifix? 


(7) Is it permissible to say additional prayers between the Our Fathers, 
etc., while using the indulgenced crucifix? SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer: (1) The original concession of the indulgences for 
crucifixes explicitly states that the one saying the prayers must hold 
the crucifix in his hands. If it is a large crucifix which one could 
not conveniently hold in one’s hands, it certainly would suffice to 
touch it with the hand while saying the prayers, but the words of 
the concession do not justify anyone in saying that it suffices to 
have the crucifix before him while saying the prayers. 


(2) If several persons want to gain the indulgences of the Way 
of the Cross with the crucifix, it suffices that one person holds the 
crucifix and that the others join in the recitation of the prayers. 
This was specifically granted by the Sacred Congregation of Indul- 
gences on January 19, 1884 (cfr. “Instructio de Stationibus S. 
Viz Crucis” by Father Michael Sleutjes, O.F.M., p. 67). 


(3) The indulgenced crucifix may be loaned to others for the 
purpose of gaining the indulgences. Formerly that was not pos- 
sible, but according to Canon 924 of the Code of Canon Law it is 
permissible to let others use blessed and indulgenced religious articles 
without loss of the indulgenced blessing. 

(4) The crucifix may be used for gaining the indulgences of the 
Way of the Cross whenever it is difficult at the time to go to a place 
where the regular Stations of the Cross are erected. Not only great 
distance from the church, but also other circumstances which do not 
permit one at the time to go to a church or chapel, suffice for the 
use of the crucifix. 

(5) In winter chapels such as described the people individually or 
with the priest could make the Way of the Cross with the crucifix, 
and one crucifix suffices for all. 

(6) The twenty Our Fathers, etc., are prescribed, and where the 
prayers are mentioned specifically, nothing else can be substituted. 
However, there is no objection to reciting the prayer or meditation 
for each Station and saying one Our Father, Hail Mary and Glory 
after each; to complete the required number, six Our Fathers, etc., 
are then said at the end. There is no special declaration of the 
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Holy See on this point, but we do not think that the interruption 
between the Our Fathers, etc., interferes with the gaining of the 
indulgences, and this method may be helpful towards complying 
with the condition that together with the twenty Our Fathers medi- 
tation on the sufferings of Christ should be combined. 

(7) The last question is answered in the preceding, namely, that 
the insertion of prayers between the Our Fathers do not seem to 
interfere with the gaining of the indulgences with a crucifix blessed 
with the indulgences of the Way of the Cross. Many years ago 
(December 16, 1760), the Holy See declared that in making the 
Way of the Cross in a church or chapel one could interrupt the 
exercises to hear Mass, go to confession, receive Holy Communion, 
or do other things, provided there was not too long an interval so as 
altogether to break the moral continuity of the exercise. 


Holy Week Services 


Question: (1) Can a priest outside the episcopal city hold Holy Saturday 
services in his church without having those of Holy Thursday and Good 
Friday? 

(2) In the episcopal city can a priest who is the only priest in the parish 
hold Holy Week services on the last three days? PASTOR. 


Answer: The rule is that the functions of the three last days of 
Holy Week are observed in all parish churches. If there are not 
enough priests to have solemn services, the Memoriale Rituum of 
Pope Benedict XIII is to be followed by one priest assisted by three 
or four servers. If through illness or any other serious reason the 
functions of Holy Thursday and Good Friday cannot be conducted 
even in the simplified form of the Memoriale Rituum, the Ordinary 
can permit in parish churches the celebration of a Low Mass before 
the solemn services at the cathedral church commence. Where the 
functions of Holy Thursday are performed, those of Good Friday 
must also be kept. If the ceremonies of Holy Thursday are not 
observed, the Missa Presanctificatorum of Good Friday cannot be 
celebrated. Though there may have been a sufficient excuse for 
failing to observe in small parish churches the ceremonies of Holy 
Thursday and Good Friday, there is an obligation to conduct the 
services of Holy Saturday in all parish churches, because the blessing 
of the baptismal water—and with it all the other ceremonies—are 
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prescribed for parish churches. There is no need to distinguish be- 
tween parishes in the country, towns and cities and parishes in the 
episcopal city. The Church wants all parish churches to have the 
functions of the three last days of Holy Week. For the episcopal 
city there is the rule of the rubrics that the other churches should 
not ring the church bells before those of the cathedral church ring 


on Holy Saturday. 


Absolution from Censure in Foro Externo 
Question: In THe Homivetic anp Pastorat Review of March, 1932, 
p. 633, you speak of two witnesses being required for absolution from 
censure in foro externo, and you say that the Code prescribes the same. 
Some authors speak of the formula of the Ritual that should as a rule be 
employed for absolution from excommunication, while others say any short 
formula would do. The Code in Canon 2250, § 3, states that in the non- 
sacramental forum it can be given in any manner, and in confession the 
absolution from a censure is contained in the usual form of absolution. Is 
there an obligation to have two witnesses in the reconciliation of persons 
entering our Church from heretical sects? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: The absolution in the external forum from heresy is 
prescribed by the Code of Canon Law, and Canon 2314, §2, reads: 
“The abjuration is made in juridical form when it is done before the 
local Ordinary or his delegate and at least two witnesses.” Even 
if the Ritual does not mention the two witnesses, they are undoubt- 
edly required by the Law of the Code. In the former Decree of the 
Collectanea de Propaganda Fide, 1, n.1178, which outlined the 
manner of reception of converts from the various Christian sects, 
the two witnesses were not mentioned, but the present regulation is 
plain and unmistakable. 


Daily Mass and Impossibility of Securing an Altar Boy 


Question: Father John is quite a distance out in the country, his nearest 
neighbor is about a mile away, and the place is such that he cannot keep a 
housekeeper. There is neither a server available nor is there anyone in 
church during the weekday Masses. If he cannot say Mass under those 
conditions, he would have to stop Mass altogether during the week, and one 
can readily see that it would mean spiritual ruin to a man under those cir- 
cumstances. May he say Mass without anyone present? SACERDOS, 






Answer: The prohibition of the Code of Canon Law (cfr. Canon 
813) not to say Holy Mass unless there is a server is not new in 
Church Law; the same is to be found in the ancient Canon Law. 
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According to a common interpretation of canonists and moralists, 
the only cases of necessity which permit the saying of Holy Mass 
without employing a server are: (1) to consecrate a host for the 
Holy Viaticum, if otherwise the Blessed Sacrament could not be 
administered; (2) the necessity of fulfilling the precept of hearing 
Mass on Sundays and other days of obligation; (3) for the priest 
alone to fulfill the obligation of hearing or assisting at Mass on a 
day of obligation. Some authorities do not consider the last case a 
sufficient necessity. The fact that it is impossible for the priest to 
have a server would, therefore, not be considered an excuse from 
the law when there is question of the weekday Masses. It seems 
severe to urge the law to that extent, but the Church is opposed to 
the saying of Mass without a server, and still more so if there is 
nobody present—so much so that even in the Indult that we used to 
get in the United States before the Code the permission was granted 
only when it was not possible to get a server without great difficulty. 
In the light of the old Canon Law and its interpreters, and the Law 
of the Code which merely repeats the former law, the severe view is 
the only one tenable, for there is not sufficient authority for the 
opinion that a priest is not bound to omit daily Mass when it is 
practically impossible to get a server. The proper procedure in the 
case would be to get an Indult, and it would be best for the bishop 
to get a general Indult to permit priests who are in small and scat- 
tered parishes to say Mass without a server. We are informed that 
some bishops have obtained such a faculty. 


Intention Concerning Consecration of Small Hosts 
Placed on the Corporal 


Question: Father X. at his ordination made the intention of consecrating 
all the hosts that are inside the corporal. The corporals in his church are 
at least two inches wider than the altar stone. At times when he needs 
extra hosts for Communion he places them on the corporal and consecrates 
them there. It sometimes happens that some of the hosts are outside the 
limits of the altar stone but within the corporal. Some of his priest-friends 
say that all the hosts are consecrated by the fact of his original intention; 
others say that, as we are not allowed to consecrate outside the limits of the 
altar stone, his intention would be taken to mean: “I will consecrate all the 
hosts inside the corporal but do not will to violate any law of the Church.” Is 
there any law about consecrating only what is within the edge of the altar 
stone? SACERDOS. 
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Answer: From ancient times there is the law that the bread and 
wine for Holy Mass must be placed on an altar stone, which is to be 
covered with the prescribed altar linens and during the Mass with 
the corporal. It is generally said that the oblata should be on the 
corporal, and that it is strictly forbidden to consecrate bread or wine 
placed outside the corporal; but it is understood that the corporal 
rest on the altar stone. Ina consecrated altar where the entire table 
is the altar stone, the corporal covers only part of the altar stone; 
but when the small or portable altar stone is used, the corporal is 
usually much larger than the stone and an effort should be made to 
place chalice and host and ciborium on the altar stone. There is no 
need to be too anxious about the matter, for when the stone is as 
small as those were which the army chaplains used during the war, 
it would be difficult to keep within the limits of the altar stone the 
chalice, large host, ciborium, or some small particles without the 
ciborium. Although in so far as possible the limits of the altar 
stone should not be exceeded, the main point is that the elements 
to be consecrated are kept within the corporal. Nor is there any 
necessity to make the distinction between an intention to consecrate 
what is within the corporal and what is on the altar stone, for gen- 
erally speaking it is one and the same thing. The moralists do speak 
about making an intention once for all to consecrate what is within 
the corporal. As far as we can see, that intention is quite useless, 
because an actual or at least a virtual intention is necessary for con- 
secration and the habitual intention does not influence the act of 
consecration. If loose hosts or those in a ciborium were left outside 
the corporal during the consecration, one would not consider them 
consecrated, for the priest who conforms to the rules of the Church 
would not want to consecrate them in that manner. If hosts or 
ciborium are placed inside the corporal and the priest has noticed 
them and intended to consecrate them, which intention will come 
quite spontaneously when he sees the ciborium placed on the cor- 
poral (still more so when he has placed it there himself), they would 
be considered consecrated though the priest was distracted and did 
not take notice of the hosts or ciborium at the time of the consecra- 
tion. If he never took notice of them and therefore could have no 
intention, they would not be consecrated though they are on the 
corporal. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











CASUS MORALIS 


An Irregular Marriage 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—Balbus and Bertha, both baptized Protestants, were civilly 
married. After a short time Bertha suspected Balbus of laboring 
under a natural impediment. She therefore began to question the 
legality of her marriage. Balbus, greatly incensed, became exceedingly 
cruel to his wife and made her life intolerable. She petitioned for a 
divorce and obtained it on the grounds of her husband’s unfaithfulness 
and cruelty. Titius, a Catholic widower, became greatly attached to 
her, but obviously they could not marry until the first marriage had 
been declared null by the Church. Bertha became a Catholic and peti- 
tioned for a decree of nullity on the ground of the impotence of Balbus. 
The Ordinary began to institute enquiries, but Titius lost patience, 
would not wait for the settlement of the suit, and married Bertha in the 
registry office. Before long, however, he rightly became anxious, dis- 
closed the whole state of affairs to his confessor, asked him if he might 
continue to live in the same house with Bertha. He assured his con- 
fessor that he did not regard Bertha as his wife, that there had been 
no sin between them nor would there be any danger of sin, and begged 
that he might be allowed to act as a Catholic by receiving Holy Com- 
munion and making his Easter duties. He added that there was no 
danger of scandal arising, as both were unknown in the locality. The 
confessor had never met with such a case and did not know what to 
say. He therefore forbade Titius to receive Communion until the for- 
mer marriage had been set aside and until he was duly married to 
Bertha. 


Solution.—The civil marriage between Balbus and Bertha, both 
being baptized Protestants, was a valid marriage and a Sacrament, 
provided there was no divine, natural or ecclesiastical diriment im- 
pediment subsisting between them, and provided no condition or 
intention contrary to the essence of marriage was laid down or even 
interiorly conceived by either or both. It is here assumed that there 
was no impediment at all, except probably the natural impediment of 
impotence on the part of Balbus. Whether that impotence was abso- 
lute or permanently relative, has no bearing on the case. 


If, then, impotence really existed, the marriage was null. If it 
was doubtful, the doubt had to be dispelled before remarriage. The 
question as to the use of marriage with a doubtful impediment pres- 
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ent need not at present be considered, as it affected only Bertha and 
Balbus who were Protestants. In merely ecclesiastical impediments 
that are doubtful in law, a marriage contracted will be upheld; if 
doubtful in fact, a dispensation is necessary. Impotence is not an 
ecclesiastical impediment but a natural one, and no amount of prob- 
ability will settle facts. If, therefore, Balbus was not impotent, the 
marriage was valid and sacramental, and therefore after consumma- 
tion indissoluble by divine law. It is obviously a matter of great 
moment that the case should be settled. The individual may not 
settle such matters, but a marriage once contracted between Chris- 
tians comes within the competence of the Church. 

Bertha certainly had a right to question not only the legality of 
her marriage, which probably is the only aspect that, as a Protes- 
tant, she would think about, but she could also question its validity 
in conscience, if she knew what that meant. As a matter of fact, 
outside the Church it is becoming more and more a matter of rou- 
tine to determine the validity of contracts, such as marriage, by 
their legal value—that is by their enforceability—so that even 
jurists, not to speak of ordinary people, do not go outside the four 
corners of the law. Whatever the law allows, Bertha could not 
petition for a divorce from the bond of marriage, if it existed. But 
as she is most probably unaware of any bond other than the legal 
bond, she committed no sin by petitioning for a full divorce, in 
accordance with the custom of her class. 

We assume that Titius knew the facts of the case, and he should 
not have allowed his affections to stray towards a divorcée. He 
acted sinfully in going through a civil marriage with Bertha, who 
was not free. If he persuaded himself that Bertha was not subject 
to the Church, at all events he knew that he was himself subject 
to the Church in matrimonial matters. Even if he laid down the con- 
dition that he wished to marry Bertha in case her previous marriage 
was null and on that condition alone, the attempt at marriage in a 
registry office was valueless. But his ignorance, if genuine, and his 
confused state of mind could have excused him from sin, assuming 
that his assertion regarding his abstention from the use of marriage 
was true. 

Having come to his senses, as most Catholics do in similar cir- 
cumstances, he begins to be anxious and therefore rightly submitted 
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the case to his confessor. However, he was in the predicament of 
being legally tied to a woman who could not be treated by him as a 
true wife. The obvious thing to do, if it was possible, was to sep- 
arate altogether from Bertha, since persons attached to one another 
as were Balbus and Bertha, and legally married, are normally in the 
proximate dangerous occasion of mortal sin. However, Titius as- 
sured the confessor that there was no danger in his case. If the 
confessor can believe Titius and exact a promise that every reason- 
able precaution against sin will be taken, then he may absolve him 
from his sins and instruct him in the serious duty of avoiding all 
proximate occasions. Assuming, then, that Titius was sincere, the 
confessor was obliged to absolve him. 

But Titius and Bertha wish to go regularly to Holy Communion. 
This is certainly an unusual situation, but if there is no scandal 
likely to arise, and if both seriously promise to avoid sin and its 
proximate occasions, they may be allowed to receive Holy Com- 
munion and to live as Catholics. However, the confessor has the 
right to test the sincerity of both of them, and though he cannot 
oblige them to confess to him, he can oblige them, in case they 
commit mutual sin, to reveal the state of things to any other con- 
fessor they may choose to approach, for only in that way, humanly 
speaking, can a confessor judge of the true nature of their sin and 
impose salutary obligations. 

How Titius is going to make what would be normally a proxi- 
mate occasion of sin into a remote occasion will depend on circum- 
stances and especially on the temperament of the parties. As they 
had both been married before, probably marital life has no very 
great attractions for them if they are fairly advanced in years, and 
they can be trusted to lead a continent life provided they take the 
helps which the grace of God offers them, by leading the good 
Catholic life, by frequenting the Sacraments and by assiduous 


prayer. 

If the decree of nullity is not granted, the only safe course for 
them would be to agree to separate. Unfortunately, though Titius 
is a free man in the eyes of the Church and in conscience, he is 
legally tied to Bertha and will have to maintain her. He has suc- 
ceeded too well in putting himself and her into a difficult position. 
As she is now a Catholic, she knows as well as Titius that she is 
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bound to a life of continence, for she cannot well return to her first 
husband and she is not allowed to live as a wife with her second 
legal husband. 

If the decree of nullity has been granted, there would be no diffi- 
culty in convalidating the marriage. If it is to be treated as a mar- 
riage of conscience (a fact which the Ordinary will determine), 
then the procedure is simple and is set out in the Canons. If it is 
not to be so treated, it will be simply convalidated (after freedom 
to marry has been established) in presence of the parish-priest and 
two witnesses, and the fact entered in the marriage register. Notifi- 
cation of the marriage should be sent to the parish-priest of the 
place of baptism of each party. There is no question of children 
in the case. Before the marriage, both parties should confess (if 
they have not done so already), and the penance which would be 
imposed on Titius by the Ordinary should be fulfilled without delay. 
They will return to their home, and if they should have children they 
will wisely instruct them, when of sufficient age, to respect the laws 
of the Church and so avoid sin and save themselves from great 
mental anxiety. 





———————————— 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


Erection of New Parish at Rome 


The parish of St. Mary Liberatrix at Rome had a large territory, 
and in recent times many families settled at a considerable distance 
from the parish church so that even at the time of Pope Pius X 
the Church of St. Sabba had been used as a succursal chapel where 
the priests of the parish of St. Mary Liberatrix said Mass for the 
people living near that church. The Pontifical German-Hungarian 
College adjoins the Church of St. Sabba, which College is in the 
hands of the Jesuit Fathers. The Holy Father has erected the 
parish of St. Sabba, and entrusted it to the care of the Society of 
Jesus. The Cardinal-Vicar of Rome is commissioned to assign the 
boundary lines of the new parish and perform all necessary for- 
malities for the legal establishment of the parish (Apostolic Consti- 
tution of Pope Pius XI, December 5, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 


105). 
Several New Mission Districts Established 


The Vicariate Apostolic of Taiyuanfu in China, which is attended 
by the Friars Minor, has an immense territory and a multitude of 
inhabitants. Wherefore, the Vicar Apostolic with the consent of 
the Minister General of the Order requested that the territory be 
divided and a new mission formed. Accordingly a section of the 
territory has been separated and erected into the Prefecture Apos- 
tolic of Yutze, which is assigned to the Friars Minor (Letters 
Apostolic, June 17, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 109). 

The independent Mission of Tsitsikar in China in charge of the 
Foreign Mission Society of Bethlehem, Switzerland, has been raised 
to a Prefecture Apostolic (Letters Apostolic, August 17, 1931; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 111). 

The Prefecture Apostolic of Central Guinea has been raised to 
the dignity of a Vicariate Apostolic (Letters Apostolic, August 22, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 113). 


Progress of Process of Beatification of Father Vincent Pallotti, 
Founder of the Society of the Missions 
Born at Rome, April 21, 1795, Fr. Pallotti was ordained priest 
in the year 1818. In 1835 he founded the Society of the Catholic 
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Apostolate, which organization was after his death called the So- 
ciety of the Missions. So untiring was Fr. Pallotti in preaching, 
in the hearing of confessions and in all other priestly work that 
people marvelled how a man of a frail constitution and observing 
an almost perpetual fast and long nightly vigils in prayer had the 
strength to be continuously active in the sacred ministry. He died 
on January 22, 1850, at the age of fifty-five. Less than two years 
had elapsed after his death when the Cardinal-Vicar of Rome started 
the informative process about Fr. Pallotti’s reputation for sanctity 
and the heroic exercise of the Christian virtues. In the year 1887 
Pope Leo XIII appointed a committee for the introduction of the 
cause of beatification, and now the process has progressed to the 
solemn declaration of the heroic practice of the theological and the 
cardinal virtues (Sacred Congregation of Rites, January 24, 1932; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIV, 121). 


Cause of Beatification of Sister Mary Assumpta Pallotta 


Born in 1878 in Northern Italy, this holy woman entered the 
Congregation of the Franciscan Missionary Sisters of Mary after 
having been held back for some years by the necessity of her family 
which needed her help. Six years after her entrance into religious 
life, she volunteered for service in the Chinese missions in the Shansi 
Province, where a few years before seven of the Sisters of that 
same Congregation had died a martyr’s death. Less than a year had 
elapsed after she left Italy when she became a victim of the disease 
that ravaged the orphanage where she was stationed, and she died 
on April 7, 1905. Both Christians and pagans honored her memory 
and flocked to her grave to get divine favors through her inter- 
cession. The cause was officially opened for the Apostolic process 
on July 25, 1923, and now the Holy See declares that the heroic 
practice of the theological and the cardinal virtues has been proved 
(Sacred Congregation of Rites, February 28, 1932; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
XXIV, 125). 

STANISLAUS Woywob, O.F.M., LL.B. 
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| Homiletic Part 


{ Sermon Material for the Month of Julp 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Good and Bad Companions 
By J. Extiot Ross, Px.D. 


“Not everyone who saith to Me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven” (Matt., vii, 21). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Story of bad apples in a barrel. 

(1) But does not touch problem of why one hundred good 
apples should not reform one bad apple. 

Il. Why are good people less effective in converting bad people 
than bad people are in corrupting good? 

(1) Because good people are negatively good, bad positively 
bad. 

(2) Good are too individualistic. 

A. Good should realize danger of sources of moral 
corruption, 

(3) Good are afraid of ridicule, and so do nothing in the 
face of salacious movies, profanity, obscenity, drink- 
ing to excess. 

Ill. Christianity spread only because Christians had a social con- 
science; influence of Clovis, Charlemagne, Augustine, 
Patrick. 

IV. Dangers of a social conscience: hypocrisy, censoriousness, 
pride. 

(1) But dangers of social conscience should not make us 
fall into complete individualism. 

A. Will of God its that whole mass should be 
leavened, and it can be leavened only by good 
influencing bad. 


In the Catholic Reader we had when I was a boy, there was a 
story about a few bad apples making a whole barrel of apples rot. 
The moral, as I remember it, was the danger of bad company. It 
was not a very apt example, because the good apples would have 
rotted in time anyway. And the story of bad company never 
touched at all on a phase of the question that has always bothered 
me. Undoubtedly the few bad apples are a source of danger to the 

many good apples. But why should not the many good apples have 
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been a source of improvement to the bad apples? Why should a 
couple of bad apples have so much more influence for evil than a 
hundred or more good apples have for good? Is evil so much more 
powerful than good that it can accept odds of a hundred to one? 
One might think that the good apples would improve the bad ones 
rather than that the bad ones would ruin the good apples. 


Why Bad Influence Good 

But, as a matter of fact, it does seem to work out that way in 
life. A few bad people keep on being bad, and they add to their 
number from formerly good people. Whereas about all that the 
good people seem able to do is to keep from getting bad. They 
rarely go out and change the bad people. Good people are much 
less effective in improving bad people than bad people are in cor- 
rupting good people. And I want you good people to ask your- 
selves why this is so? 

It has been said, for instance, that if you get a couple of crap 
shooters in a boarding house, they will pal together in two days. 
But a couple of good boys will take months to discover each other. 
Moreover, the crap shooters are much more likely to teach other 
people to shoot crap than the non-gamblers are to get the crap 
shooters to change their way of life. 

Now, the reason for this is, I believe, because so many people 
are merely negatively good, whereas bad people are so often posi- 
tively bad. Many good people merely refrain from certain sins 
themselves, but they do not work to establish a public opinion, a 
social atmosphere, that will compel other people to conform. Good 
people are often selfish individualists, whereas bad people gravitate 
towards one another. 


There are plenty of Catholics who are good in the sense of saying 
“Lord, Lord,” but that is all they do. They go to Mass, they receive 
the Sacraments, they say their prayers. But they are woefully weak 
as regards a social conscience. Take them out of a community, 
and the community would be just about as before. Such Catholics 
are exercising practically no restraining influence on bad people. 
Their attitude towards moral corruption is like the old-fashioned 
indifference of the well-to-do to diseases in the slums. As long as 
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they thought that they ran no danger of these diseases, they were 
not concerned. 


Dangers of Moral Corruption 

But modern sanitary science has shown that wherever sources 
of disease are allowed to breed in a community the whole community 
is endangered. And we need to get something of the same attitude 
towards moral diseases. It is not sufficient that houses of prostitu- 
tion, or gambling halls, or drinking hells should be in another part 
of town. If good people will not take an interest in the souls of 
those who have been morally corrupted so as to try to cure them, 
at least they ought to take an interest in their own souls and the 
souls of their children, and wipe out the sources of corruption. 

I know that the social code frowns on good people saying any- 
thing about their goodness. Still more does it discourage good 
people from trying to set a standard for others. The good must 
not interfere with the bad. And most Catholics seem to conform 
to this social code. They are afraid of being considered goody- 
goody, or hypocrites, or busybodies if they show any distaste for 
the practices of the bad people. There are scores of Catholics who 
will listen to profanity and obscenity, who will watch people getting 
under the influence of liquor, without ever doing anything to dis- 
courage such practices. 

But this very conformity on the part of good Catholics is in itself 
a succumbing to the influence of others. It is like the hundred 
apples allowing a few bad apples to set the standard. If good 
people had as much backbone as bad people, they would refuse to be 
cowed into silence. Good people would be fixing the standards for 
the whole community. 

I know hundreds of Catholics who think that they have done 
their full duty if they themselves do not go to see salacious movies. 
They never consider that their goodness ought to be radiating 
through the whole community and preventing immoral pictures. I 
know hundreds of Catholics who are content to live in towns where 
there are houses of prostitution, and do nothing about the situation. 
Their social conscience is dead—or it was never born. 


Duty of Good 
If a man notices a few bad apples in a barrel, naturally he will 
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remove them. And if good people notice a few bad spots in the 
community, they ought to do something about it. They ought not 
to be satisfied with keeping away from badness themselves. Christ 
said that the Kingdom of Heaven was like leaven hid in three meas- 
ures of meal, that finally leavened the whole mass. But many 
Catholics are not at all like leaven. They are more like some hard 
foreign substance put in dough that never mixes with it, never has 
any effect on the whole mass at all. 

What we need is more courage. We ought to be willing to be 
called fools for Christ’s sake. There is a martyrdom of ridicule 
as well as a martyrdom of the sword, and we need more of the 
martyr spirit today. Plenty of Catholics are producing good indi- 
vidual fruit, who are producing no social fruit. But if we are going 
to convert the world, then we have to get busy socially as well as 
individually. 

If we look over the history of the Church, we shall see that its 
successes have been won largely through social pressure of one sort 
or another. France became Catholic through the pressure of Clovis, 
and Charlemagne gave the Saxons the choice of baptism or the 
sword. Patrick converted the kings of Ireland, Augustine the kings 
of England. And then the kings got busy with their subjects. 
Christianity would never have spread as it did if the Christians had 
not possessed a social conscience. We should not be content with 
freedom to be good if we want to be; we should try also to make 
other people good. We should be as vigorous in making converts as 
are the bad. 

Of course, there are dangers in this way of acting besides the 
dangers of ridicule and opposition from the bad people. There are 
very real dangers to our own souls. We may fall into that attitude 
condemned by Christ of looking for the mote in our neighbors’ 
eyes instead of removing the beam from our own. It is possible 
we may develop a certain amount of hypocrisy; we may grow proud 
of our own virtue, or may become censorious in correcting others 
for what is perfectly innocent in itself. And of the two dangers 
I suppose it is more desirable to be a complete individualist paying 
no attention to other people rather than to fail in these ways. 


But virtue lies in the middle. Every virtue becomes vice by ex- 
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cess. Minding one’s own business has been variously called the 
eleventh commandment and the ninth beatitude. No doubt, it is a 
very admirable thing, but it can be carried too far. And when good 
people, outnumbering bad people ten to one, yet allow the bad to 
set the general tone of the community in the movies, in newspapers, 
books, plays, political corruption, brothels, speakeasies, loose con- 
versation, then minding one’s own business has become a vice. 

We need to bring forth social fruits as well as individual fruits. 
Cain’s excuse, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” does not hold good 
with God. “Not everyone who saith to Me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he who doeth the will of My 
Father who is in Heaven.” And the will of that Father is that the 
whole mass should be leavened. The good apples ought to band to- 
gether to protect themselves against the bad and to make the bad 
good. 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Crusade of Charity 
By S. ANnsELM Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 
“Where your treasure is, there also will be your heart” (Matt., vi. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Introduction: today’s Parable. 
II. Our opportunities; their use. 
III. Personal service in the parish. 
IV. Wherein is true treasure? 
V. Good results now and hereafter. 

Our Lord by no means endorses the sharp practices of the 
steward, but instances the farseeing, even ingenious, way men will 
serve their own ends in this world. By dwelling on practical wis- 
dom in matters easily understood, He desires to rivet our attention 
on what is spiritual. We, the children of the light, with our knowl- 
edge, our powerful incentives, ought to be much wiser. Real treas- 
ure we can merit by our opportunities: “Lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven, where neither the rust nor the moth can con- 
sume, and where thieves do not break through and steal.” Or, by 
a similar thought, we can make friends for the future, by the wise 
use of that which, if ill-used, may be the occasion of our destruc- 
tion—“the mammon of iniquity.” 
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Opportunities and Their Use 

With regard to what we possess, it matters little whether we can 
bestow much or little. Did not Our Lord assess true values when 
He praised the poor widow with her trifling coin? “She has cast 
into the treasury more than all the others’—the rich with their 
abundant offerings. So too, with regard to personal services, it 
matters little whether we have many qualifications, great worldly 
advantages, rich natural endowments, or but few and insignificant. 
Judgment will be made, not by what we have, but by their good use. 
“Because thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will place you 
over many.” Poor or rich, we may be generous in disposition or 
niggardly, sympathetic or selfish, interested or self-centered. Among 
the poor is more often found the neighborly kindliness extolled in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, for by experience and patient 
endurance have they learnt sympathy with fellow-sufferers. Com- 
fort makes us forgetful; abundance brings a danger. Our Holy 
Father the Pope has recently written to the world, very beautifully 
and urgently, to arouse a common Crusade of Charity on behalf 
of others. Opportunities are abundant to all for helping others— 
others who will be grateful, who in turn will plead for us before the 
God of Goodness, who, to use Our Lord’s striking phrase, “will 
receive you into everlasting dwellings.” 

Today we will consider one kind of opportunities—not private 
calls upon our charity, not collections for church and parochial 
purposes—but personal service, particularly that service within the 
parish which goes to build up the vigorous parochial life of a 
Catholic community. 


Parochial Activities 


Catholic life differs widely in various parishes. We may dis- 
cover many reasons for this, but most often the difference, encour- 
aging or disappointing, is due to the general tone of the parishioners 
themselves. A tradition, of course, has to grow, and we must have 
patience; but that growth depends mostly on the Catholic public 
spirit of the congregation as a whole. 

Parochial life is made up of many activities and organizations, 
each one influencing all the others. Let us take one example, as a 
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type of many—a Guild or Confraternity. This may be a poor af- 
fair: just those who have good homes, and who are frequently at 
the altar-rails, belong or are regular attendants, faithful to its spirit, 
honorable in its support. Such, no doubt, gain for themselves much 
benefit and pleasure from their membership. Yet, something is lack- 
ing: the keenness derived from large numbers, some driving force 
within. 

On the other hand, it may be very successful, and, known as 
successful, it attracts many others to share its advantages both 
spiritual and temporal—others who need Catholic companionship, 
who require winning to wholesome recreation, who through expo- 
sure to surrounding temptations need every encouragement lest they 
continue careless in those religious practices upon which eternal 
salvation depends. What, we may ask, has in this instance made 
for success? First, those with talents entrusted to them—whether 
talents gained from education and social position or natural endow- 
ments—are ready to put them at the service of others. These are 
men and women whose happiness is to give themselves; not self- 
pushing, but willing to accept office or responsibility; humble 
enough, too, to take a subordinate position with good grace; sensible 
enough to accept criticism; courageous enough to go on despite dis- 
appointment. Their secret is, of course, that. they are working not 
for self-interest but for a higher purpose. Such as these who organ- 
ize and lead are necessary; and sometimes this part of a parish 
activity is weak because those capable, either through shyness or 
want of initiative or perhaps family considerations, miss most far- 
reaching opportunities of amassing true treasure. 

But, secondly, others are no less necessary, and in large num- 
bers, the “rank-and-file.” Their personal rdle as such is most valu- 
able; they are the mainstay, and their right Catholic spirit carries 
great influence. The pastor is no less personally interested in each 
of these, partly for their own sake, partly for the sake of the Con- 
fraternity or Guild—and we are choosing such an organization as 
a type of many other parish activities. 


True Treasure 
In every activity, whether it is called for by some exceptional 
occasion or some special need or is permanent in character—in 
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every activity where the social and spiritual combine in one whole, 
the secret of individual benefit and happiness lies in unselfishness, 
in public spirit. 

Our Lord speaks of “heavenly treasure.” Selfishness never lays 
up treasure. A time will come when all in this world will fade 
away; we Shall leave all behind, as a treasure found in a dream. 
On awaking we know it to be just a dream. Far worse, the fruit 
of selfishness is remorse; for opportunities have been constantly 
squandered. The cure for selfishness is to get beyond oneself. 
Many a one unmarried and far too self-centered finds in married 
life a new center instead of himself—his beloved, his home. A 
double joy is now found in his work, for his ambition is to promote 
the interests of the family circle. 

Nevertheless, in its turn, love for family may itself be too selfish. 
Concentration on home may lead to forgetfulness of a larger need, 
a wider call for servicé. We mean parish life and fellow-parishion- 
ers—the Church and the Kingdom of God. For to each one the 
parish is the Kingdom of God in our midst. It is by being members 
of this congregation that you are sharers in the Kingdom of Christ 
on earth. To promote this in every way should be our first interest, 
our chief delight and pride. 

Later we shall realize it has been our privilege and our glory, for 
Our Lord said: “He that gathereth not with Me, scattereth.” On 
the contrary, all we shall have done will be abundantly rewarded: 
“Well done, good and faithful servant.” For in a small corner, 
in a small way, we shall have worked with Him who for the sake of 
souls came and lived and died. Herein is the everlasting treasure, 
unspoilt by moth or rust, treasure that no man can filch from us. 

Yet, there is a further thought suggested by today’s parable. All 
those we have benefited, the many we have encouraged, will them- 
selves be grateful. It may be objected: “Is not this far from the 
truth? Does not such work meet at times with disappointment and 
ingratitude?” Sometimes, yes; in general, by no means. But, what- 
ever the truth, it is our personal motive that matters, as we ob- 
served when considering equality of opportunities. Man’s gratitude 
is comparatively unimportant. Remember: “Whosoever gives but 
a cup of cold water in My name shall not lose his reward.” For that 
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given in the name of a disciple the reward of a disciple will be re- 
turned: “What you did to one of My least ones, you did to Me.” 
For the Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, He the Head, we 
the members of the Body. In this lies the source of the everlasting 
value of true treasure. What large numbers we may assist, whether 
in the Church Suffering or the Church Militant, by almsgiving, by 
prayer, and most by giving ourselves in personal service! 


Your Heart There Also 

There is yet another blessing on this generous spirit. This may 
be best seen by a contrast; for there are two casts of mind. First, 
he who seeks earthly treasure—rewards in this life—will become 
earth-bound in mind and heart. He may go on seeking till perhaps 
he becomes absorbed, fascinated in a perishable quest. A real danger 
lies here—the attraction of “the mammon of iniquity.” “No man 
can serve two masters, both God and mammon.” This first type 
relies upon self, one’s own efforts in life; and God may leave such 
to reap their own meager harvest. Ungenerous themselves, they de- 
serve no blessings in their own undertakings. 

But, secondly, there is a very different type—one that is prudent 
always, mindful that it is their own efforts God expects that He may 
bless, yet withal generous towards others, wide in interest, warm 
in sympathy, ready in constant help, trusting that God will reward, 
as He will a hundred-fold, those who are apparently stinting them- 
selves for the sake of the needs of others. This second class, which 
puts the public good before private interest, whether personal and 
family, is by no means earth-bound in outlook or disposition. There 
grows up a larger vision, an expansion of heart, a devotedness 
which sees and feels. By experience they come to know what it 
really means to belong to the Kingdom of Christ on earth. There 
thus comes even now a remarkable reward, a change making heart 
and mind grow more like unto Our Lord Himself who bids us seek 
true treasure. Hereafter “everlasting dwellings” will be one reward, 
but now also in this life a radiant virtue reigns, beloved of the Good 
God, endearing to fellow-men, and filled with its own joyful happi- 
ness ; for “where your treasure is, there also is your heart.” _ 









NINTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Danger of Religious Indifferentism 


By Bonaventure McIntyre, O.F.M. 






“When Jesus drew near to Jerusalem, seeing the city He wept over it” 
(Luke, xix. 41). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The pathetic incident recorded in today’s Gospel. 
II, The fulfillment of Christ’s prophecy regarding the fate of 
Jerusalem. 
III. Modern indifferentism resembles that of Jews in Our Soviour’s 
time. 
IV. A warning. 










There is not a more pathetic incident in all the world’s history 
than that recorded in the portion of the Holy Gospel I have just 
read to you. The Blessed Saviour is approaching His dearly be- 
loved city of Jerusalem, city of David, city of Solomon, city of the 
prophets, famous alike for its history and splendor but famous 
before all else as the city of the chosen people of God. And the 
Saviour had spoken to the heart of Jerusalem, and Jerusalem had 
not hearkened. Time and time again had He spoken words of wis- 
dom within her walls; time and time again had He wrought mir- 
acles of mercy for her children. But the heart of this people had 
grown gross, with their ears they had been dull of hearing and their 
eyes they had shut lest they should see with their eyes and hear with 
their ears and be converted to a Messiah who did not ask for a 
kingdom of this world and universal domination for Jewry. They 
knew that He had been born in a place like a vault of the dead, \ 
that He was called the Carpenter’s Son, and that even now the i 
shadows of a terrible death by crucifixion were falling across the } 
pathway that He walked. The Jews would not understand His 
mission of mercy, His kingdom of souls, His appeal that they should 
level the mountains of pride and selfish interest so that He who was 
meek and humble of heart might enter into the hearts of men to 
conquer the pride and selfishness of the world forevermore. In 
spite of His words and deeds—which were the handwriting on the 
wall, if they but realized—they rejected Him for their dream of a 
warrior-Christ who would come with a retinue of Angelic warriors 
like those who in the time of old had slain the hosts of Sennacherib, 
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a Liberator with sword in hand to drive the Roman eagles from the 
land. That was the wisdom of men which was folly before God, 
for the meek Galilean never drew a sword although He commanded 
myriads of angels and although the kings of the earth were but 
insects before Him and the nations but the grass beneath His feet. 


The Tears of Christ 

And from the love-hungry heart of the Saviour, racked and torn 
because Jerusalem would not have the blessed salvation which He 
brought in His white hands, there welled up the bitter tears which 
were sorrow’s crown of sorrow and from His lips there came the 
cry: “Jerusalem, Jerusalem, if thou hadst known and that in this thy 
day the things that are to thy peace. Now they are hidden from 
thine eyes. For behold the day shall come when thy enemies shall 
encompass thee round, and beat thee flat to the ground and thy 
children who are in thee. And they shall not leave of thee a stone 
upon a stone because thou hadst not known the time of thy 
visitation.” ) 

History tells us how that dread prophecy was fulfilled to the 
last red hieroglyphic when the Roman Emperors, Vespasian and 
Titus, laid siege to Jerusalem just thirty-seven years afterwards. 
All the annals of history do not present a parallel of that siege for 
wanton cruelty and national extermination, when eleven hundred 
thousand Jews were slain, six hundred thousand dead bodies were 
thrown over the walls into the valley below, and ninety-seven thou- 
sand were sent into slavery, and of their magnificent city and 
colossal temple not a stone was left upon a stone. And the remnant 
was scattered to the four winds of heaven, a nation without a coun- 
try, a race without a flag. Truly, they had not known the time of 
their visitation. 


Modern Indifferentism 
And so will all men and all nations grow cold at the breath of 
the blood-stained Galilean if they refuse the salvation that He brings 
in His white hands and force from Him instead the awful curse 
that must follow His rejection—thousandfold, millionfold death 
upon death, destruction upon destruction, for His passing never 
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leaves a nation or an individual the same. He is set for the fall or 
for the resurrection of every man coming into this world. 

This is another iron age when the love of God is cold in the 
hearts of so many and Jesus is rejected by those for whom He died. 
God sits beyond the stars, and He sees the nations one after another 
drifting into that new paganism which, like Jerusalem of old, will 
have none other gods than those of its own dreams and desires. 
God is waiting patiently. Behold He stands at the door and knocks, 
and He will surely enter as the gentle Saviour or as the inexorable 
Judge. 

And you who hear my words, ask your heart if your conduct 
and the desires of your heart are rejecting Jesus even while you 
profess Him with your lips. “Not every one that saith to Me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter the kingdom of heaven.” If your life is 
a denial of your profession of Christ, then I say to you that He 
stands at the door and knocks. Perhaps this is the moment of your 
visitation. Remember He promises you mercy; He does not prom- 
ise you tomorrow. He will come to you as a Saviour or as a Judge. 
But come He will and you cannot say Him nay. “Behold I come 
quickly, and My reward is with Me to give each one according to 
his works.” 

Perhaps you have heard the story of the little somnambulist of 
the French village. There was a little girl who walked in her sleep, 
and one night she climbed out of the window and began to walk on 
the roof of the house. Sometimes she swayed over the ledge and 
then danced away from it and all the while she sang her strange 
songs of a coming festival. The crowd gathered in the street below, 
thinking that at any moment she might fall to her death. Of a 
sudden a candle was lighted in the window of a house across the 
street. The rays of candle light played over her features and 
awakened her. She screamed and fell to her death. 

And many of us go through life drifting and dreaming and side- 
stepping every serious issue. And perhaps the magic light of death 
will awaken us to the sinfulness of what we are doing, and we will 
heed the time of visitation—too late. This day if you hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts. Amen. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Nature and Process of Justification 
By Bepe Hess, O.M.C. 


“O, God, be merciful to me a sinner!” (Luke, xviii. 13). 


SYNOPSIS: I. A picturesque parable. Both the Pharisee and the Publican 
prayed; both confessed God. But what a difference in their 
prayers! And how different the result! The Publican de- 
parted “justified,” whereas the Pharisee departed as great 
if not a greater sinner. 

II. What is Justification? 

Ill. What is the process of Justification? The effects or fruits of 
Justification enumerated. 

IV. What must be a man’s disposition that he may be “justified”? 


V. Review of today’s parable. 


Among the parables of our Lord Jesus Christ one of the most 
picturesque is that of the Pharisee and the Publican. Both went 
up into the temple to pray; both by some impulse presented them- 
selves to God, the all-knowing God, the just Judge of all men. Both 
began their prayer with the same invocation, “O God.” But how 
different were their prayers! The Pharisee’s prayer was a boastful 
utterance of self-glorification and an uncharitable slur upon the Pub- 
lican. The Publican’s prayer was an humble utterance of unworthi- 
ness, of his need of divine mercy. The judgment passed upon these 
two men by Jesus is: “I say to you: this man (the Publican) went 
down to his house justified rather than the other because every one 
that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted.” 

Both men had entered the temple as sinners, both had prayed, 
both had presented themselves to God, both had spoken to Him. 
The Pharisee departed as great if not a greater sinner, whereas the 
Publican departed “justified.” Why this difference? What is this 
process of justification? What makes some men sinners and others 
saints? Just what is it that in a moment can and does transform 
a soul from the state of sin to the state of holiness? We shall pro- 
ceed step by step so that we may have a clear understanding of this 


matter. 
First, what is justification? 
Then, what is the process of justification ? 
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Lastly, what must be man’s subjective dispositions so that he 
may be “justified’’? 


What Is Justification? 


The motive and the fruit of the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
of His Crucifixion on Calvary, of His supreme act of Atonement, 
of His sublime work of Redemption, of His institution of the 
Church and the Sacraments and a priesthood, all three to endure to 
the end of time—the motive and the fruit of all this is directly and 
immediately the justification of man, of the soul, and ultimately the 
admittance of man, of the soul, into eternal bliss. It never can be 
stated too emphatically—especially in these modern times of nat- 
uralism, rationalism, indifferentism and irreligion—that God made 
man that man might know Him and love Him and serve Him by 
doing His holy will, and thereby attain heaven. God made man for 
Himself—for a supernatural destiny, namely, that he might see his 
God face to face and love Him and enjoy His presence for all 
eternity. This was, this is, the divine plan, the divine scheme of 
the salvation of all men. 


When God’s plan of salvation is working itself out in the life of 
man, then man is “in order.” When it is not working itself out 
through “human perversity,” then man is “out of order.” The first 
man and every human being since him—the Blessed Virgin Mary 
excepted—by the perversity of sin, first original sin and then per- 
sonal sin, have been “out of order.” There has been a serious de- 
ordination of the human race from its original supernatural destiny. 

But now, the plan of God to lead man back to his supernatural 
destiny, to reinstate him into the state of justice whereby he renders 
to God His just due, namely worship and love and service, is God’s 
plan of justification. Perhaps we should call this the plan of sanc- 
tification, of salvation; but by hallowed custom and the sanction of 
the Church, we call it the plan or scheme of justification. 

Justification, therefore, is the process whereby God leads man 
from “perversion” to “conversion,” from the deordination of sin 
to the right order of the service of God, from being an “animal 
man” to being a “spiritual man,” from the state of not-being-right- 
with-God to the state of being-right-with-God, from unrighteous- 
ness to righteousness. Justification, therefore, is that supernatural 
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process whereby man is transferred from the state of sin, original 
and personal, to the state of grace and adoption of the children of 
God; it is not only the forgiveness of sin, but also an interior sanc- 
tification and renovation of man by his voluntary acceptance of the 
gift of divine grace. Thereby man is transformed from the state of 
being an enemy of God to that of being a friend of God, from the 
state of being an outcast to that of being an heir with the hope and 


expectation of eternal life. 


The Process of Justification 

You now will ask: “How is this done? What is the process of 
justification? How is the soul transformed through justification?” 
The process of justification is minutely described by the Council 
of Trent (Sess. VI, can. 7). We read: “Justification is not only 
the remission of sins, but also the sanctification and renovation of 
the interior man through the voluntary acceptance of grace and the 
gifts (of the Holy Ghost), whence man is changed from an un- 
righteous to a righteous man, from an enemy (of God) to a friend, 
so that he is an heir according to the hope of eternal life. The 
causes of (this process of) justification are these. The final (or 
motive) cause is the glory of God and Christ, and eternal life. The 
efficient cause is the merciful God who gratuitously cleanses and 
sanctifies, signing and anointing the soul by the Holy Spirit of 
promise who is the pledge of our (heavenly) inheritance. The 
meritorious cause, however, is God’s most beloved Son, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ who, when we were enemies (of God), on account of 
the great love wherewith He loved us, by His most holy Passior. 
on the wood of the Cross, merited for us justification, and rendered 
for us satisfaction to God the Father. The instrumental cause is 
the Sacrament of Baptism, which is the sacrament of faith, with- 
out which no one ever received justification. Finally, the sole for- 
mal cause (1.e., the very thing that makes man holy) is the justice 
(holiness) of God, not by which He is just (holy), but by which 
He makes us just (holy), with which we are endowed and are re- 
newed in the spirit of our mind, and are not only reckoned just 
(holy), but receiving justice (holiness) within us, each one accord- 
ing to the measure which the Holy Spirit distributes to each one as 
He wills, and each one according to his own disposition and codp- 


eration.” 
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Therefore, God through the merits of Jesus Christ, His Son, our 
Lord, through the Holy Ghost, by the Sacrament of Baptism makes 
us just and holy by that justice and holiness with which He Himself 
is holy. And should man fall from this justice and holiness through 
sin, God re-justifies and re-sanctifies him through the Sacrament of 
Penance which for sinners is, as it were, a second "laver of regen- 
eration and renovation of the Holy Ghost.” 


The Effects or Fruits of Justification 

The effects or fruits of justification or sanctification through the 
Sacrament of Baptism or Penance, it must suffice to enumerate. 
They are: (a) the remission of sins; (b) the renovation and sanc- 
tification of the soul, so that man becomes acceptable to God and 
his soul is endowed with supernatural beauty and splendor; (c) a 
Christ-like transformation of the soul, so that man becomes a mem- 
ber of Christ, who is the Head of His body which is the Church; 
(d) a participation in the divine nature, whereby man becomes a 
child of God and an heir to the kingdom of heaven; (e) the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, so that man’s thoughts, words and 
actions—his very life—obtain a supernatural dignity and a meri- 
torious value for life everlasting. 

These fruits are enumerated, in part, by St. Paul in his Epistle 
to the Romans. He wrote: “They who are in the flesh, cannot 
please God. But you are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be 
that the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if any man have not 
the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His. And if Christ be in you, 
the body indeed is dead because of sin, but the spirit liveth because 
of justification. .. . His Spirit . . . dwelleth in you. . . . Whosoever 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the sons of God. For you have 
not received the spirit of bondage again in fear, but you have re- 
ceived the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba 
(Father). For the Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit, 
that we are the sons of God. And if sons, heirs also, heirs indeed 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ” (Rom., viii. 8-17). 


Man’s Dispositions for Justification 

Finally, what must be man’s dispositions that he may be “justi- 
fied’? The sinner, whether he is to be justified (that is, regenerated 
and renovated) by Baptism or by Penance, must voluntarily accept 
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the grace of sanctification. No man is justified and sanctified 
against his will. 

The dispositions required for the grace of sanctification are out- 
lined by the Council of Trent in these words (Sess. VI, can. 6): 
Sinners “are disposed to justice (holiness) when, aroused and aided 
by divine grace, .. . they by their free will are drawn towards God, 
believing to be true whatever is divinely revealed and promised, but 
especially that the sinner receives justification from God through 
His grace, through redemption, which is in Christ Jesus. And 
whereas sinners understand that they are sinners they convert them- 
selves from the fear of divine vengeance, by which they are salu- 
tarily disturbed, to the consideration of God’s mercy, and are raised 
up to hope, trusting that God on account of Christ will be forgiving 
to them. Consequently, they begin to love Him as the fountain of 
all justice (holiness) and therefore are moved against their sins by 
a certain hatred or detestation, that is, through penance. . . . And 
finally they propose to receive Baptism (or Penance), to begin a new 
life, and to keep the commandments of God.” 

The dispositions, therefore, are (a) faith in God as a merciful, 
forgiving Father; (b) hope and confidence that, through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, God will forgive one’s sins; (c) the incipient love 
of God and the consequent hatred and detestation of one’s sins; 
(d) hence, sorrow for one’s sins and the purpose to receive the 
Sacrament of Baptism or Penance respectively, to amend one’s life, 
to keep the commandments and to sin no more. 


Parable of Today’s Gospel 

Now, let us reconsider the parable of today’s Gospel. The 
Pharisee prayed and the Publican prayed; the Pharisee invoked God 
and the Publican invoked God. The Publican went down to his 
house justified, but the Pharisee did not. Why this difference? 
What keeps some men sinners, and what makes other men saints? 
What is ‘t that in a moment can and does transform a soul from 
the state of sin to the state of grace? You have the answer in to- 
day’s Gospel, in today’s sermon. Justification, that is, forgiveness 
of sins and sanctification of the soul, must be voluntarily accepted. 
It is given by God because of the merits of Jesus through the Holy 
Ghost by the Sacrament of Baptism or Penance to men according 
to the measure of their own disposition and codperation. The 
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greater, the more sincere, the more humble, the more repentant this 
disposition and codperation is, the greater and the more salutary 
is the grace of justification and sanctification. The more firm the 
sinner’s faith in the God of mercy, the more confident his hope of 
forgiveness of sins, the more humble his repentance, the more true 
his sorrow for sins, the more sincere his hatred and detestation of 
sins, the more earnest his purpose to begin a new life and to keep the 
commandments and to sin no more, the greater will be the holiness 
whereby he will be just and righteous before the eyes of God. 

The Pharisee went down to his house in his sins, because he 
lacked these dispositions, because he was proud in his own conceits. 
The Publican went down to his house justified, that is, forgiven 
and sanctified, because he had the right dispositions, because he was 
humbly and hopefully repentant. 

Humble, trusting, hopeful repentance is the necessary condition 
and the indispensable disposition for justification, that is for for- 
giveness of sins and for the regeneration and renovation of the soul 
through the grace of the Holy Spirit. Let each of us pray today, 
especially when gazing upon the Sacred Host at the Elevation: “O 
God, be merciful to me, a sinner!” 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Perfection of the Works of God 


By P. M. Nortucorte, Ph.D. 
“He hath done all things well” (Mark, vii. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The perfection of nature. 
II. The one blot. 
III. Its explanation. 
IV. Its repair. 


That there are men who after a profound study of nature should 
proclaim themselves atheists is wellnigh incomprehensible; yet, such 
there are. It may be that the more they study nature the more 
difficult it becomes to them to conceive of a Being capable of pro- 
ducing anything so marvellous. But what alternative is there? 
Nature lies before us so vast, so intricate and so harmonious that 
no hypothesis can be found to account for it, but that it is the work 
of a Being infinite in wisdom and power. Our reason ratifies the 
primary article of our faith: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Creator of heaven and earth.” 
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Let us briefly pass in review His wonderful works. “The 
Heavens show forth the glory of God, and the firmament declareth 
the work of His hands,” sings the Psalmist (Ps. xviii. 1). Above 
us the sun shines during the day, giving light and heat, bringing all 
the fruits of the earth to their ripe perfection for the use of man. 
Our earth is but one little planet in this one solar system. At night 
we look up and the whole expanse of the heavens is studded with 
innumerable stars; they are great flaming suns, and astronomers tell 
us that light travelling at the rate of 186,000 miles per second takes 
hundreds of years to reach this earth from some of them. The 
mind grows numb at the contemplation of such vastness, yet every- 
thing is well-ordered, nothing happens in that measureless space but 
in obedience to some definite law. 

We look at the earth beneath our feet, and the words of Christ 
are recalled to memory: “Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow; they labor not neither do they spin. But I say to you that 
not even Solomon in all his glory was arrayed as one of these” 
(Matt., vi. 28-9). Botanists will assure you that the structure of 
the smallest flower is a marvel of finished perfection. 

All around us we behold the birds and beasts: “Who teacheth us 
more than the beasts of the earth, and instructeth us more than the 
fowls of the air?” (Job, xxxv. 11). Whence did the beaver learn 
to build his dam, or the honey-bee to make his comb? What man 
could weave a bird’s nest that would not look clumsy beside the 
bird’s own work? What an artist God is! What matchless beauty 
of form and color the eye rests upon whithersoever we turn! But 
is He a God of love? Here, there occurs to the mind the plaint of 
him 

Who trusted God was love indeed, 
And love creation’s final law 


Though nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravin shrieked against his creed. 


Then we reflect that sensitive existence implies in its very nature 
a capacity for experiencing pain as well as pleasure, and the boon of 
sensitive life is well worth the price that must be paid, while as- 
suredly we must confess that the way in which the balance of power 
is maintained amongst the creatures of the earth by the predatory 
instincts implanted in them is an exhibition of surpassing wisdom. 
And though we cannot hope quite to fathom the mystery of suffer- 
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ing in the sub-human creation, reviewing it in all lights we must 
conclude: “He hath done all things well.” 


The One Blot 

We come to man, the apex of the material world and the micro- 
cosm of all created existence. Indeed, he is a most wonderful work 
of God: his bodily frame with its exterior and interior senses is a 
masterpiece of creative wisdom and power, and to us it seems little 
short of insanity to attribute such a marvel of exquisite design to 
the operaticn of blind forces. Over and above this he has spiritual 
powers demonstrating that the soul which animates his bodily frame 
is an immaterial substance like to the angels. 

Here we must pause, for something has gone radically wrong 
with this sublime work of God. Reasonable beings, everywhere 
around us we see men acting contrary to reason; within our very 
selves we are conscious of tendencies and impulses which, if yielded 
to, will degrade our noble intelligent nature below the level of the 
brutes. For our nature, as it is immeasurably higher, so it may sink 
to abysmal depths of spiritual evil impossible to non-intelligent 
creatures. 

Its Explanation 

The cause of this universal and appalling phenomenon we could 
never have discovered for ourselves; revelation alone has made 
known to us that the entire human race fell away from God in its 
first progenitor. Original sin is the only adequate explanation of 
human nature as we know it—a mystery in itself so deep and ter- 
rible, yet without which man must for ever remain an insoluble 
enigma. As Pascal says, “without this mystery, the most incom- 
prehensible of all, we are incomprehensible to ourselves. . . . In such 
guise that man is more inconceivable without this mystery than this 
mystery is inconceivable to man!” 

How, we ask, can a good God have permitted an evil so frightful 
as sin with its consequent suffering; for whatsoever is out of due 
order necessarily involves suffering, and sin is supremely a disturb- 
ance of due order? The Persian poet exclaims 


O Thou, who man of baser earth didst make 
And who with Eden didst devise the snake ; 
For all the sin wherewith the face of man 

Is blacken’d, man’s forgiveness give—and take! 
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The concluding line by attributing moral evil to God, contains a 
horrible blasphemy; but I quote it because it puts in its boldest, 
baldest form a difficulty which must occur to the mind of everyone 
who thinks. 

The mystery of iniquity is fathomless to the mind of man: yet do 
we perceive that intelligent nature implies freedom of election, and 
with freedom of election comes the moral certainty that some will 
choose amiss, and furthermore by choosing amiss they put them- 
selves out of harmony with the right order of the universe and con- 
sequently must suffer, just as the dislocated limb must cause pain. 
This is by no means a full solution of the mystery of evil, but it 
throws a little ray of light into its inscrutable depths. 


Its Repair 


God’s choicest earthly work has been marred by His free crea- 
tures’ rebellion against Himself. God made man intelligent and 
free, and man abused his intelligence and freedom to sin against 
God. For this we cannot accuse God, neither could we though He 
had left man in that deplorable state to which by the abuse of his 
free will he had consigned himself. But God had designs of mercy 
upon His creature, fallen yet redeemable. Man is the microcosm of 
all created existence, as we have said; he is, therefore, the most fit- 
ting point of contact, should God decree to unite creation to Him- 
self, the Creator. Creation can have no meaning except to display 
the attributes of God. Amongst these attributes, how beautiful is 
mercy! Yet, had not sin been permitted there had been no scope 
for the display of mercy. Wherefore, from all eternity God had 
decreed to unite sinful human nature to Himself in the adorable 
mystery of the Incarnation, that most signal exhibition of mercy. 
God could not compel man’s service and obedience without man 
ceasing to be what by nature he is, a free being: any more than He 
could eliminate the capacity to feel pain from sensitive creatures, 
for, if they have sensations at all, these may be pleasurable or they 
may be painful, for this is in the very nature of sensation. But God 
has done all that could be done to recall erring mankind back to 
Himself—to allure men, though He would not violate their natural 
freedom of choice by constraining their obedience. Indeed, what 
could more powerfully induce us to surrender our love and allegiance 
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to God whose due it is than the spectacle of our Creator for love of 
us making Himself one of ourselves, entering into blood-relation- 
ship with us, calling us His brethren, living amongst us a hard 
human life, and for love of us expiating our rebellion against Him- 
self by dying the most agonizing of deaths? To know the mercy of 
God, we must study Him in His incarnate life upon earth; not a 
lifetime of closest meditation, nor yet the eternity which lies be- 
yond, will be sufficient to exhaust this sublime theme of inconceiv- 
able mercy. At Bethlehem we adore our God revealed to us amidst 
poverty and privation in all the alluring charm of human infancy. 
At Nazareth we behold the Creator of the starry firmament, leading 
unostentatiously the life of the common man, plying the trade of a 
poor artisan, fashioning doors and stools, and returning thanks to 
the employer who pays Him for His work. Faith fairly staggers 
at the sight. We walk with Him along the ways of Galilee and 
Judea amongst the rough crowd that jostles Him, rude in their un- 
couth enthusiasm: He is approachable to all, compassionate towards 
every form of suffering, welcoming with unreproaching love every 
repentant sinner, patient and long-suffering with even the most 
hardened. He is familiar without any loss of dignity; compliant 
without ever compromising His authority; inexhaustibly pitiful 
towards the sinner though never condoning sin; lowliest and humbl- 
est of men but the dominant figure in every situation, always the 
Master, always supreme. Such is Mary’s Son, our God, merciful, 
loving and gracious. 

Finally we see Him bound, buffeted, scourged and crowned with 
thorns; we follow Him up the steep way that leads to Calvary, the 
spittle running down His face and the Blood running down His 
back. The jeering mob treads underfoot this Precious Blood, 
smeared upon the cobblestones. He falls and is kicked and goaded 
to His feet again. He is stretched on the Cross and nailed thereto; 
for three hours His Blood drips down forming a red puddle below, 
and His dying voice cries out for mercy on sinful man. Such as 
this is the God who made us, against whom we have rebelled. 

Despite the devastating effects of original sin, aggravated by our 
unnumbered actual sins, when we witness such copious redemption, 
surely we must exclaim with the multitude: “He hath done all things 
well.” 











Book Revtews 


ASPECTS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Little by little we are approaching the three hundredth anniversary 
of the founding of Maryland colony by the Calverts. It is only natural 
that Cathsiics should be interested in the event and its remembrance, 
both of which define so well their historic concept of citizenship in the 
New World. Religious toleration, honest government, sound family 
life—all these the foundation made by Lord Baltimore exemplified 
perfectly. Father Spalding has set himself the task of writing a 
simple but sufficiently complete narrative of the colony’s history.* In- 
cidental to this is his effort to set forth the service of the Calverts to 
the idea of liberty to worship God in conformity with the dictates of 
conscience. 

It is a pleasant book, which evokes the daily life of the colonists, 
traces the relationship between Maryland and Kentucky, and chronicles 
the lives of several prominent persons. No attempt to write a com- 
plete history is made, but the picture is none the less a well-rounded 
composition. Several excerpts from other historians furnish useful 
appendices to the volume. So much by way of praise. To the present 
reviewer it seems that Father Spalding’s comparison between Rhode 
Island’s charter of liberties and the Mexican constitution is unwar- 
ranted. In the first case there was doubtless a sincere theoretical 
effort to make the colony a haven for all religious faiths ; in the second 
case, a government is seeking to get the better of the Church through 
subterfuge. The merits of Maryland are, one thinks, all the clearer if 
no tendency exists to belittle the achievement of other colonies. Again, 
certain historical details need clearer envisioning than our author has 
given them. Was the spinning wheel, for example, native to Mary- 
land? But it is an interesting and helpful book. 

From colonial times to the Civil War may seem a far cry to us just 
now, but in historical perspective the two are really close together. 
Indeed, the War is unthinkable apart from conditions and institutions 
characteristic of the era of settlement. Professor Dumond has written 
what seems to me the ablest commentary on the genesis of the great 
conflict yet to have been offered by a student.2 He confines himself to 
the critical year of 1860-1861, supplying in a preliminary chapter such 
general premises as are necessary. It is then shown, with the help of 
evidence derived from addresses, newspapers and other documents that 
down to the very time of the outbreak large and influential groups of 


1 Catholic Colonial Maryland. By H. S. Spalding, S.J. (The B Publishi 
seny, Milwaukee, Win). palding, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing 
2 The Secession Movement. By Dwight Lowell Dumond (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City). 
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conciliationists were trying to bridge the gulf between northern and 
southern extremists. The narrative enables us to watch the almost 
daily progress of a tragic wave that would engulf the nation. Writing 
with fine lucidity and discrimination, Professor Dumond has written 
an indispensable book from the historian’s point of view. But others 
might well read it. The struggle over conceptions of government and 
liberty there outlined has a very evident significance for our own time. 


GEorGE N. SHUSTER. 


A SIGN SET UP UNTO THE NATIONS 


Many roads may lead to the true faith, but the one that perhaps has 
brought the largest number of inquirers is the study of the history of 
the Church. Cardinal Newman, to mention only one, travelled by 
this road. Study of the early ages of Christianity convinced him that 
the picture of the Church which they reflect is identically the same as 
that which we behold in our own days. Nothing confutes the Protes- 
tant claim more thoroughly than history. Every page of ecclesiastical 
history, even when stained with the sad traces of human frailty, pro- 
claims the divine origin of the Church. The study of history, there- 
fore, has a great apologetical value—one more reason why it should 
receive special attention in our days. 


The reason why history is usually regarded as a dry and uninterest- 
ing study is because most of our manuals present nothing but a skeletal 
outline of the course of events. To become interesting, history must 
be enriched with details and make us acquainted with the concrete 
condition of affairs. A history of this type cannot be offered in one 
volume but must necessarily be expanded into a series of tomes. Father 
Fernand Mourret, S.S., has written a text holding the middle between 
the sketchiness of the class manual and the discouraging dimensions 
of more ambitious works.’ It is of sufficient compass to embrace a 
wealth of illustrative detail without discouraging the ordinary reader. 
A translation of this work, highly approved in the original French, 
seems very desirable. It has been undertaken by the Rev. Newton 
Thompson, so far with very satisfactory results. A previous volume 
dealing with the Reformation Period has been reviewed in these pages. 
The present volume treats of the beginnings of the Church and ex- 
tends to the Edict of Milan. It comprises three sections: The Apos- 
tolic Period, The Conflict, The Peace Inaugurated by Constantine. 
These headings suggest events of the most important kind and an al- 
most bewildering mass of material. We can say that the author 





1A History of the Catholic Church. By the Rev. Fernand Mourret, S.S. 
Translated by the Rev. Newton Thompson, $.T.D. Volume I. Period of Early 
Expansion (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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masters his material very successfully and constructs out of it an 
orderly narrative that unfolds before the eye like a beautiful and 
fascinating panorama. A work of this kind manifestly cannot be based 
on original research, but the author has been careful to consult the 
best authorities so that his presentation of facts may be accepted as in 
every respect reliable. The appended bibliography as well as the 
frequent references in the body of the work prove that the reading 
of the author has been very extensive. His critical judgment and sane 
conservatism also will impress the student very favorably. 


It would be futile because superfluous to dwell on the momentous 
character of this period of the Church’s history. At all times we have 
to hark back to these early years of the existence of the Church, 
- because in this stage of development it appears what her Divine 
Founder meant her to be. Contrary to the contentions of Modernists, 
we find here the germs of all later developments. If we hold up to 
the Church of today the mirror of antiquity, she will without difficulty 
recognize herself in the reflection. Nothing foreign has been intro- 
duced. The evolution—for evolution there unquestionably is since the 
Church of God is a living Church growing into richer maturity under 
the action of the Holy Ghost—has been in full conformity with the 
original type. Now, it is that impression which is borne in on us 
with great force as we peruse the present volume. The Church of 
today is in every feature identical with the Church of the Apostolic 
age, the Church that came unscathed out of the terrible conflict with 
the Roman world, the Church that had to fight a keen battle with 
Greek philosophy, the Church that at an early date saw heresy rise 
within her bosom, and the Church that finally was allowed to breathe 
in peace after the Edict of Milan—that is the lesson we learn as we 
carefully study this foundation period. It stands to reason that this 
particular volume not only will interest the historian but will appeal 
in a special manner likewise to the theologian, the apologist, and the 
liturgist. All will find in it much to be exploited in their respective 
disciplines. The pulpit orator and lecturer can draw from it both 


illustrations and arguments. CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE 


The title chosen by Father Skelly for his four volumes’ dealing 
with what is variously styled the Science of the Saints, Spiritual 
Theology, Ascetical and Mystical Theology, the Way of Perfection, 
and the like, appears to this reviewer as both happy and enlightening. 
It is happy for the reason that human frailty may easily prove shy 


2 Conferences on the Interior Life. In Four Volumes. Volume IV: The Mys- 
tic Life. By the Rev. A. M. Skelly, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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when confronted with such words as Perfection, Asceticism, and Saint- 
liness, and may consider theology as something rather too profound 
for any but gifted and studious intellects. It is enlightening, since it 
immediately directs our attention to the world of the spirit, however 
closely that inner world may be cabined, cribbed, and confined by the 
visible world surrounding it. And the author’s style of presentation 
is happy and enlightening, since it eschews learned terminology and 
abstruse argumentation, and gradually and gently leads the timid but 
trusting soul onwards and upwards toward its eternal home. 

This “age of flaming youth” is also curiously (or, let us rather say, 
providentially) an age that witnesses a multitude of publications deal- 
ing, under various attractive titles and in various attractive methods, 
with the life of the spirit or the interior life. Both phrases find an 
echo in the title and sub-title of Father Eaton’s book,? whose chapter- 
headings and style of treatment are thoroughly attractive. 

Spirit and Life—the two words are mutually suggestive in ascetical 
matters. They were both uttered by Our Lord on the occasion of His 
promise of the Blessed Eucharist: “The words that I have spoken to 
you are spirit and life” (John, vi. 64). Under the title, “The Sacra- 
ment of Life,’* Father James presents us with certain aspects of the 
Blessed Eucharist treated with theological accuracy and depth but 
withal in a delightfully literary fashion. 

The Science of the Saints, however, may also be presented in the 
form of biography* with appropriate comment. This Father Meschler 
does with the double aim of making the Patron of the Universal 
Church better known to us in the circumstances of his Jewish life and 
in the universal appeal of his virtues. It was no easy task thus to 
bring home to us a well-reasoned and historically wrought description 
of the most hidden of the Saints, but the author gave himself learnedly 
and devoutly to it with the result of a book which is highly instructive 
as well as spiritually helpful. 


In the vast bibliography of ascetical and mystical theology, writers 
who treat their work scientifically include even sermons and confer- 
ences within their scope. It is with this somewhat apologetic word 
that the reviewer ventures to include here the tenth volume® of Cardinal 
O’Connell’s works, which contains some titles of addresses that might 
not directly suggest a peculiarly spiritual aim, but nevertheless do 


2 The Sword of the Spirit: Chapters on the Spiritual Life. By Robert Eaton, 
Priest of the Birmingham Oratory (B. Herder Book Co.). 

3 The Sacrament of Life. By Father James, O.M.Cap., M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 
(B. Herder Book Co.). 

4 Saint Joseph: In the Life of Christ and of the Church. By Maurice Meschler, 
S.J. Translated from the German by Andrew P. Ganss, S.J. Edited by Adam C. 
Ellis, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co.). 

5 Sermons and Addresses of His Eminence William Cardinal O’Connell, Arch- 
bishop of Boston. Vol. X. (The Pilot Publishing Company, Boston). 
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inculcate spiritual truths and do point out pathways towards the truly 
Christian life. 

Probably the most recently issued volume dealing scientifically with 
the spiritual or interior life is that of Father Heerinckx,® who insists 
that ascetica and mystica form really but one theological science, al- 
though for various reasons of convenience they may be treated separate- 
ly even in the classroom. He advocates a consistently scientific course 
in this science for all novices and seminarists, declaring that some of 
the popular works on the spiritual life are not properly written be- 
cause not well based on theological facts and principles. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


6 Introductio in Theologiam Spiritualem Asceticam et Mysticam. Auctore P. 
Iacobo Heerinckx, F.O.M. (M. E. Marietti, Turin). 


HILAIRE BELLOC ON MODERN PROBLEMS 


That readers have been found for each of Hilaire Belloc’s many books 
is due to a justified expectancy of ideas which will be startling and 
novel, of language manipulated with rare skill and of conviction not 
balked by selfish considerations. All of which means that Mr. Belloc 
is a fine man and an unusually good writer. Whether or not he should 
be swallowed whole is another matter, to which I shall permit myself 
to respond in the negative. “Essays of a Catholic,”? for instance, is a 
collection of vigorous and timely papers more or less definitively unified 
by the title. These are not to be read as so many statements of the 
“Catholic point of view”—a vague generalization of which far too much 
regrettable use is made and against which Mr. Belloc issues a clear, 
frank warning. They are rather reflections of moral problems by an 
English Catholic of a school which now has outspoken rivals. 


Can England be converted? Is there a latent conflict between the 
Catholic Church and the Modern States? When is science the enemy 
of truth? Ought Latin to be revived as the universal language? Is 
the taking of interest lawful? What are the methods of the new 
paganism? These are some of the questions considered and trenchantly 
replied to. On the subject of usury, for instance, Mr. Belloc argues that 
it is a “claiming of interest upon an unproductive loan,” and is thus 
distinguished from “legitimate profit.” The first is immoral, but came 
into general use after the Reformation and is today a curious instru- 
ment for attracting wealth into the hands of the lenders and then of 
ruining them by default. Unfortunately nothing whatever can be done 
about it. The “system” will flourish until we “break” or “decay.” The 
interesting matters suggested by this essay are, as the reader can see, 


1 Essays of a Catholic. By Hilaire Belloc. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York City). 
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that usury is the chief characteristic of our civilization headed towards 
ruin ; that it was brought about by the Reformation ; and that, therefore, 
the Reformation is the cause of our approaching downfall. Most of us 
will almost immediately object that (a) usury is older than the Reforma- 
tion and seems, indeed, to have been a baneful substitute for serfdom, 
and (b) it is possibly better not to calculate the effects of a spiritual 
misfortune (the Reformation) in material terms (collapse of loans). 
But there you have it. Mr. Belloc has set you to thinking, and a writer 
who can accomplish that much nowadays is a godsend. Only, the 
requisite is that you do think. 

Perhaps the- point can be made most easily from the revised version 
of the famous essay on Church and State, which is probably the best 
in the volume. Mr. Belloc had at first declared that conflict between 
the Government of the United States and the Catholic Church was in- 
evitable ; he now says that any State which lays claim to absolute power 
and then uses it in a manner calculated to thwart the Catholic life will 
therewith engage in a struggle with the Church. This is much better, 
although Mr. Belloc still argues that Italy is an “organically” Catholic 
country, in which unfrocked priests would not be permitted to teach 
even by public opinion, whereas the United States is not. And here 
one is moved to object that by reason of its Constitution, which nearly 
a century and a half of tradition has not essentially challenged and 
which incorporates more of medieval doctrine than any other existing 
code of law, the United States is possibly more “organically Catholic,” 
from a political point of view, than is the short-lived and constantly 
threatened Fascist State. But there it is again. You have been moved 
to disagree and to think. The questions raised are important, the vistas 
opened to view extraordinarily rich and vast. It is a book with which 
any intelligent Catholic can spend a few interested and profitable 
hours. Georce N. SHUSTER. 


RECENT WORKS ON THE SACRED SCIENCES 


Today, as in the past, Spain produces a large proportion of those who 
rank high in theological scholarship. Thomism is especially indebted to a 
long line of Spanish divines and philosophers who throughout the centuries 
have contributed enduring fruits in the cultivation of sacred and natural 
wisdom. One of the most important Thomistic enterprises of the present 
time is the “Biblioteca de Tomistas Espanoles,” which publishes new edi- 
tions of great classic works (like those of Bannez and Victoria) and studies 
of modern problems (such as the evolution of dogmas and the Einstein 
theories) in the light of Thomistic principles. Many volumes of this Library 
have already appeared and have received high commendation throughout 
the world. The sixth volume of the series is the exposition of St. Thomas’ 
Moral Theology by Fr. Peter Lumbreras, O.P. (“La Moral de Santo 
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Tomas,” Por el R. P. Fr. Pedro Lumbreras, O.P., Vol. I. Moral General. 
Sociedad de la Educacion y del Arte, Valencia, Spain). Fr. Lumbreras 
has taught and written in the United States for many years, and is now 
Rector of the seminary at Ponchatoula in Louisiana. The task which the 
author was given was no easy one, no less a labor than that of setting forth 
in two volumes a connected outline of all the Angelical Doctor’s moral 
principles and doctrines. The present volume, which is devoted to “General 
Moral,” covers the seven tracts of the Prima Secunde of the Summa— 
namely, those on the last end, human acts, habits, virtues, vices and sins, 
law and grace, while the second volume now under preparation will deal 
with the contents of the Secunda Secunde or “Special Moral.” Fr. Lum- 
breras has achieved the end proposed to him with distinguished success. 

Those who are acquainted with the Spanish language and with the meta- 
physics of St. Thomas will find this a very helpful work. It gives a view of 
Moral Theology as a whole and impresses the reader with the surpassing 
excellence of Catholic ethical science and the singular gifts of the Angelical 
Doctor as a teacher of morality and mysticism. 

Fr. Voste, who is well known throughout the world as one of the greatest 
Biblical scholars of our time, has just produced second editions of his works, 
“De Divina Inspiratione et Veritate Sacre Scripture” and “Commentarius 
in Epistulam ad Ephesios.” Erudition and soundness, scholarship and clear- 
ness, piety and learning, are characteristic of these, as of the author’s 
many other writings. Fr. Voste has also a gift of simplicity and interest 
which makes it a pleasure to read him even though he is writing in Latin 
and on difficult matters. The student who gives his time to Fr. Voste’s 
writings will both know and love the Scriptures. 

There are many striking resemblances between the Father of his Country 
and the first Bishop of the Catholic Church in the United States. Not 
only were they contemporaries and of like ancestry; not only were they 
associated with equal zeal in the glorious cause of American Independence; 
not only did they take up the duties of government in the same year of 
1789—Washington as first President and Carroll as first Bishop of Balti- 
more with spiritual jurisdiction over all the Catholics of the new Republic 
—but they were further united by a bond of the greatest mutual respect and 
affection. Washington’s adopted son testified that Bishop Carroll was not 
only an intimate acquaintance of the Father of his Country, but one whom 
Washington esteemed and loved most highly as a minister of God, a man 
of stainless character and a distinguished patriot of the Revolution. Carroll’s 
veneration for Washington was expressed on many occasions, but on none 
more eloquently than in the address which he delivered on February 22, 
1800, the day of national mourning proclaimed by Congress in memory 
of Washington, who had died the previous December. It is very fitting that 
in this bicentennial year of Washington’s birth, this noble eulogy should 
be reprinted, for among the many excellent tributes which have been paid 
to the immortal founder of the Republic Bishop Carroll’s is one of the best 
(“Eulogy on George Washington Delivered in St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
February 22, 1800.” By John Carroll, First Archbishop of Baltimore. 
With a Foreword by Peter Guilday, Ph.D. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York 
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City). Dr. Guilday’s Foreword is a most interesting and authoritative his- 
torical introduction to the Address. 

The month of March, though its calendar contains many ferias or blank 
days, is very rich in patronal feasts. It brings to us the festivals of national 
patrons like St. David of Wales, St. Patrick of Ireland, Bl. Nicholas von 
Flue of Switzerland and St. Casimir of Poland. Then St. Gregory the 
Great may be called the Apostle of England and St. Isaac Jogues and his 
companions are specially interesting to North America. Among the March 
Saints are found also St. Joseph, the Patron of the Church Universal, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the patron of Catholic schools, and St. John of God, 
the patron of hospitals. 

In the new edition of Alban Butler’s famous work (“The Lives of the 
Saints,” edited, revised, and supplemented by Herbert Thurston, S.J. and 
Norah Leeson, Vol. III, March, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York) there is 
much fresh matter, for in the century that has elapsed since the first edition 
there have been not a few additions to the list of Saints and other persons 
recognized by the Church as holy. Thus, St. Clement Maria Hofbauer, who 
is commemorated on March 15, was but a small child when Butler’s work 
first went to press. A goodly number of the old biographies have been 
largely rewritten both as to matter and style. 

This scholarly and well written work should be in every Catholic home, 
school and library. It can be read with profit by young and old, by Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. The practice of reading daily from the Lives of 
the Saints would be a good corrective of the habit of reading frivolous 
tales or dangerous demoralizing news in which so much time is lost or ill 
spent. And such a practice would not be difficult to form with volumes so 
interesting as the new Butler before us. The remaining months of this 
monumental work will be eagerly awaited and meanwhile the thanks and 
appreciation of all are due the editors, who have put readers throughout 
the world in their debt by their painstaking labors. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


Books should not be ignored because they have aged a little. A fine 
example of how well a really worth-while publication survives time is af- 
forded by Father Neil Boynton’s “The Blessed Friend of Youth.” This 
well-written life of St. John Bosco, intended primarily for young readers, 
now appears in a “dollar edition” after having deeply interested thousands 
of youngsters and their parents (The Macmillan Company). Among the 
newer volumes, “Shepherds on the Move,” by the Rev. Joseph A. Young 
(Benziger Brothers), will surely appeal to not a few clerical readers. It is 
a sequel to the author’s earlier book, and deals in fictionalized form with 
the relations between an old pastor and his young assistant. While the writ- 
ing does not compare with Canon Sheehan’s (few people’s does), it is at 
least breezy and easily followed. 


In “The Veil is Lifted” (The Bruce Publishing Company), the Rev. 
Joseph B. Code offers briefer sketches of those foundresses of American 
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religious communities whose lives are discussed at greater length in his 
“Great American Foundresses.” We like the last-named volume better. 
Those who wish to see what Protestant popular writing on religious subjects 
is like, may turn to Frederick K. Stamm’s “Through Experience to Faith” 
(The Abingdon Press). Mr. Stamm is a Congregationalist clergyman resi- 
dent in Brooklyn, who discusses the soul’s consciousness of God and derives 
therefrom, in his own way, spiritual and ethical counsel. “The Book We 
Love,” by Charles L. Goodell, is a series of brief but quite superficial essays 
about the Bible. Dr. Goodell discusses the popularity of the “Great Book” 
and promotes reading of it by calling attention to easily grasped doctrines. 
On the whole it is eminently orthodox (The Abingdon Press). 

“Songs Before the Blessed Sacrament” is Mary Dixon Thayer’s most 
recent volume of verse. This is not great poetry, of the sort which re- 
quires art initiation and a commentary. Nevertheless, many of the lyrics 
have a quiet charm, a devotional simplicity, which will endear them to many. 
One would not be astonished if this or that poem were eventually set to 
music and chanted as an Eucharistic hymn by children or in convents. Thus, 
though there is a marked dearth of intellectual substance, the book is above 
the average (The Macmillan Company). 

Recent brochure and pamphlet publications include not a little that is use- 
ful for the church rack. From Brepols’ Catholic Press, Turnhout, Belgium, 
comes “The Golden Chain of Truth,” by F. Hendrichs, S.J., unfortunately 
poorly translated and no better anyway than much already available. The 
Catholic Truth Society of London offers the following: “Leakage: Cause 
and Remedy,” by Rev. Eustace Dudley, S.J. (fair); “Why Must I Have 
Any Religion at All?” by J. J. Bevan (good popular apologetic); “The 
Catholic Church in Sweden” (well-printed, historically sound); “What Is 
He Doing at the Altar?” by C. C. Martindale, S.J. (excellent) ; “Our Lady’s 
Council” (a translation of the Encyclical, Lux Veritatis— excellent of 
course); “The Rationalist as Prophet,” by J. Keating, S.J. (first-rate but 
of little use in the United States); “Hampton Court Palace,” by E. E. 
Kilburn (fair, a guide), and “Catholics and the British Army” (interest- 
ing). The Paulist Press announces: “Parent and Child,” by the Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedler, O.S.B. (useful summary of parent-teacher possibilities), 
and “Our Guardian Angels,” by the Rev. Joseph Husslein, S.J. (doctrinal 
and devotional). The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, has pub- 
lished three unusually good items: “Small Catechism of the Mass,” by Paul 
Bussard; “If I Be Lifted Up,” by Paul Bussard, and “Why the Mass?” 
by Dom Louis Traufler, O.S.B., and Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. The 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, Briggsville, Wisconsin, has issued a white 
list and description of “Current Plays for Little Theatres.” Finally, the 
American Child Health Association has drawn up a brochure outlining its 
program, which will be sent to those interested upon application to the offices 
at 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 








